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CASTLE DANGEROUS. 



CHAPTER I. 



The drivers thorough the wood went. 

For to raise the deer ; 
Bowmen bickered upon the bent. 

With their broad arrows clear. 

The wylde thorough the woods went. 

On every side shear ; 
Grehounds through the groves glent, 

For to kill thir deer. 

BdUad of Chevy Chase, old Edit. 

The appointed morning came in cold and 
raw, after the manner of the Scottish March 
weather. Dogs yelped, yawned, and shivered, 
and the huntsmen, though hardy and cheerful 
in expectation of the day's sport, twitched their 
mawds, or lowland plaids, close to their throats, 
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and looked with some dismay at the mists which 
floated about the horizon, now threatening to 
sink down on the peaks and .ridges of prominent 
mountains, and now to shift their position under 
the influence of some of the imcertain gales^ 
which rose and fell alternately, as they swept 
along the valley. 

Nevertheless the appearance of the whole 
formed, as is usual in almost all departments of 
the chase, a gay and a jovial spectacle. A brief 
truce seemed to have taken place between the 
nations, and the Scottish people appeared for 
the time rather as exhibiting the sports of their 
mountains in a friendly manner to the accom- 
plished knights and bonny archers of Old Eng- 
land, than as performing a feudal service, neither 
easy nor dignified in itself, at the instigation 
of usurping neighbours. The figures of the ca- 
valiers,' now'half seen, how exhibited fully, aiid 
at the height of strenuous exertion, according to 
the character of the dangerous andbrokien ground, 
particularly attracted die attention of the pedes- 
trians, who, leading the dogs or beating the 
thickets, dislodged such objectB of chase as they: 
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ft^nnd in the dingles, and kept tlieif eyes fixed 
upon their companions, rendered more remark- 
able from being mounted, and the speed at which 
iSiej urged their horses; the disregard of all ao- 
eidents being as perfect as Melton Mowbray it* 
self, or 'any other noted field of hnnteis of the 
present day, can exhibit. 

The principles on which modem and andent 
hunting were conducted, are, however, as differ-r 
ent as possible. A fox, or even a hare is, in our 
own day, considered as a sufficient apology for a 
day's exercise to forty or fifty dogs, and nearly 
as many men and horses ; but the ancient chase, 
even though not terminating, as it often did, in 
battle, carried with it objects more important, and 
an interest immeasurably more stirring. If in- 
deed one species of exercise can be pointed out 
as more universally exhilarating and engrossing 
than others, it is certainly that of the chase* The 
poor overlaboured drudge, who has served ovt 
his day of life, and wearied all his energies in 
the service of his fellow mortals — ^he who has 
been for many years the slave of agriculture, or 
(still worse) of manullac6mre(»-— engaged in raising 
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a single peck of com from year to year, or in the 
monotonous labours of the desk-^— can hardly re- 
main dead to the general happiness when the. 
chase sweeps past him with hound and horn, and 
for a moment feels all the exultation of the 
proudest cavalier who partakes the amusement. 
Let any one who has witnessed the sight, recall 
to his imagination the vigour and lively interest 
which he has seen inspired into a village, inclu- 
ding the oldest and feeblest of its inhabitants.^ 
In the words of Wordsworth, it is, on such oc-* 
casions, 

" up, Tiraotliy, up with your staflF and away, 
Not a soul will remain in tlie village to-day ; 
The hare has just started from Hamilton's grounds. 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds." 

But compare these inspiring sounds to the 
burst of a whole feudal population enjoying 
the .'sport, whose lives, instead of being spent 
in the monotonous toil of modern avocations, 
have been agitated by the hazards of war, and of 
the chase, its near resemblance, and you must 
necessarily suppose that the excitation is ex- 
tended, like a fire which catches to dry heath. 
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To use the common expression, borrowed from 
another amusement, all is fish that comes in 
the net on such occasions. An ancient hunting* 
match (the nature of the carnage excepted) Was 
almost equal to a modem battle, when the strife 
took place on the surface of a varied and unequal 
country. A whole district poured forth its in- 
habitants, who formed a ring of great extent, 
called technically a tinchel, and, advancing and 
narrowing their circle by degrees, drove before 
them the alarmed animals of every kind ; all' and' 
each of which, as they burst from the thicket or 
the moorland, were objects of the bow, the jave- 
lin, or whatever missile weapons the himters poS" 
sessed ; while others were nm down and worried 
by large greyhounds, or more frequently brought 
to bay, when the more important persons present 
claimed for themselves the pleasure of putting 
them to death with their chivalrous hands, incur- 
ring individually such danger as is inferred 'from 
a mortal contest even with the timid buck, 
when he is brought to the death-struggle, and 
has no choice but yielding his life, or putting 

a2 
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kimself tq^on the defensive, by the aid of his 
splendid antlers, and widi all the courage of 
despair. 

The quantity of game foiind in Douglas Dale 
on this occasion was very considerable, for, as 
already noticed, it was a long time since a 
hunting upon a great scale had been attempt^ 
ed under die Douglasses themselves, whose 
misfortunes had commenced, several years be-> 
fore, with those of their country. The English 
garrison, too, had not sooner judged themselves 
strong or numerous enough to exercise these 
valued feudal privileges. In the meantime the 
game increased considerably. The deer, the 
wild cattle, and the wild boars, lay near the foot 
of the mountains, and made frequent irruptions 
into the lower part of the valley, which in Dou- 
gks Dale bears no small resembhmce to an oasis, 
surrounded by tangled woods and broken moors^ 
occasionally rocky, and showing large tracts of 
that bleak dominion to which wild creatureis glad-*, 
ly escape when pressed by the neighbourhood 
of man. 
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As the hunters traversed the spots which separ- 
fated the field from the wood, there was always 
a Stimulatiug uncertainty what sort of game was 
to be found, and the marksman, with his bow 
ready bent, or his javelin poised, and his good ' 
and well-bitted horse thrown upon its haunches^ 
ready for a sudden starts observed watchfully 
what should rush from the covert, so that, were 
it deer, boar, wolf, wild cattle, or any other spe- 
cies of game, he might be in readiness* 

The wolf, which, on account of its ravages, 
was the most obnoxious of the beasts of prey^ 
did not, however, supply the degree of diversion 
which his name promised ; he usually fled jGbo^-** 
in some instances many nules^— before he took 
courage to turn to bay, and though formidable at 
such moments, destroying both dogs and men by 
his terrible bite, yet at other times wa$ rather de- 
spised for his cowardice. The boar, on the other 
hand, was a much more irascible and courageous 

The wild cattle, the most formidable of all 
the tenants of the ancient Caledonian forest, 
were, however, to the English cavalieis, by ftr 
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the most interesting objects of pursuit.* Al- 
together, the ringing of bugles, the clattering of 
horses' hoofs, the lowing and bellowing of tlie 



* These Bolls are thus described by Hector Boetins, eonceming^ 
whom he says — " In this wood (namely the Caledonian wood,) 
were cometime white bulls, with crisp and curling manes, like 
fierce lions ; and though they seemed meek and tame in the rema« 
nent figure of their bodies, they were more wild than any othec 
beasts, and had such hatred against the society and company of 
men, that they never came in the woods nor lesuries where they 
found any foot or hand thereof, and many days after they eat not of 
the herbs that were touched or handled by man. These bulls were 
80 wild, that they were never taken but by slight and crafty labour, 
<uid so impatient, that after they were taken they died from insup- 
portable dolour. As soon as any man invaded these bulls, they 
tushed with such terrible press upon him that they struck him to 
the earth} taking no fear of hounds, sharp lances, or other most 
penetrative weapons. *' — Soetius, Chron. Scot. Vol. I. page xxxix. 

The wild cattle of this breed, which are now' only known in one 
manor in England, that of Chillingham Castle, in Northumberland, 
were, in the memory of man, still preserved in three places in Scot* 
land, namely, Drumlanrig, Cumbernauld, and the park at Hamil- 
ton Palace, at all of which places, except the last, I believe they 
have now been destroyed, on account of their ferocity. But 
though those of modem days were remarkable for their white co- 
lour, with black muzzles,' and exhibiting, in a small degree, the 
black mane, about three or four inches long, with which the bulls 
in particular were distinguished, they do not by any vneans come 
near the terrific description given us by the ancient authors, which 
ius made some nAtucalists think that these animaU probably rffyr 
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enraged mountain cattle, the sobs of deer man- 
gled by throttling dogs, the wild shouts of exult* 
ation of the men,— made a chorus which extend* 
ed far through the. scene, in which it arose, and 
seemed to threaten the inhabitants of the valley 
even in its inmost recesses. 

During the course of the hunting, when a 
stag or a boar was expected, one of the wild 
cattle often came rushing forward, bearing down 
the young trees, crashing the branches in its pro-; 
gress, and in general dispersing whatever oppo- 
sition was presented to it by the hunters. Sir 
John de Walton was the only one of the chivalry 
of the party who individually succeeded in mas-« 
tering one of these powerful animals. Like 



to a diflkrent species, thoagh possessing the same general habits, 
and included in the same genus. The bones which are often dis- 
covered in Scottish mosses belong certainly to a race of animals 
much larger than those of Chillingham, which seldom g^row to 
fhoYe 80 stone (of 14 lbs.)) the general weight varying from 60 to 
80 stone. We should be accounted very negligent by one class of 
readers, did we not record that the beef furnished by those cattle 
is of excellent flavour, and finely marble<l. 
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« 

a Spanish tauridor, he bore down and killed 
with his lanee a ferocious bull ; two well grown 
ealves and three kine were also slain, being un- 
able to carry off the quantity of arrows, jaye-« 
Kns, and other missiles, directed against them 
by the archers and drivers; but many others, 
in spite of every endeavour to intercept them, 
escaped to their gloomy haunts in the remote 
skirts of the moimtain called Cairntable, with 
their hides well feathered with those marks of 
human enmity. 

A large portion of the morning was spent in 
this way, until a particular blast from the master 
(^ the hunt announced that he had not forgot 
the discreet custom of the repast, which, on sndh 
occasions, was provided for upon a scale propor- 
tioned to the multitude who had been convened 
to attend the sport. 

The blast peculiar to the time, assembled the 
whole party in an open space in a wood, where 
their numbers had room and accommodation to 
sit down upon the green turf, the slain game af-* 
fording a plentiful supply for roasting or broil* 
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ingf an employment in which the lower class 
were all immediately engaged ;: while puncheons 
and pipes, placed in readiness, and scientifically 
opened, supplied Gascoigne wine, and mighty 
ale, at the pleasure of those who chose to appeal 
to them. 

The knights, whose rank did not admit of 
interference, were seated by themselves, and 
ministered to by their squires and pages, to 
whom such menial services were not accounted 
disgraceful, but, on the contrary, a proper step 
of their education. The number of those dis* 

m 

Anguished persons seated upon the present occa* 
sion at the table of dai£^ as it was called, (in 
virtue of a canopy of green boughs with which 
it wais overshadowed,) comprehended Sir John 
de Walton, Sir Aymer de Valence, and some re-* 
verend brethren dedicated to the service of Saint' 
Bride, who, though Scottish ecclesiastics, were 
treated with becoming respect by the English 
soldiers. One or two Scottish retainers or vava- 
sours, maintaining, perhaps in prudence, a suit« 
able deference to the Ei^lish knights, sat at the 
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bottom of the table, and as many English archers^ 
peculiarly respected by their superiors, were 
invited, according to the modern phrase, to the 
honours of the sitting. 

Sir John de Walton sat at the head of the table; 
his eye, though it seemed to have no certain 
object, yet never for a mpment remained sta- 
tionary, but glanced from one countenance to 
another of the ring formed by his guests, for 
such they all were, no doubt, though he himself 
could hardly have told upon what principle 
he had issued the invitations; and even appa- 
rently was at a loss to think what, in one or two 
cases, had procured him the honour of their pre** 
sence. 

One person in particular caught De Walton's 
eye, as having the air of a redoubted man-^t- 
arms, although it seemed as if fortune had not of 
late smiled upon his enterprises. He was a tall 
raw-boned man, of an extremely rugged coun- 
tenance, and his skin, which shewed itself through 
many a loophole in his dress, exhibited a com- 
plexion which must have endured all the varie- 
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ties of an outli^wed life; and akin to one 'wlio* 
had, according to the customary phrase, ^^ ta'en 
the bent with Robin ^mce/' in other words, occu- 
pied the moors with him as an insni^ent. Some 
such idea certainly crossed De Walton's mind. 
Yet the apparent coolness, and absence of alarm, 
with which the stranger sat at the board of an 
English officer, at the same time being whoUy in 
his power, had much in it which was irreconcilable 
with any such suggestion. De Walton, and several 
of those about him, had in the course of the day 
observed that this tattered cavalier, the m<^t re- 
markable parts of whose garb and equipments 
consisted of an old coat-of-mail and a rusted yet 
massive partisan about eight feet long, was pos- 
sessed of superior skill in the art of hunting to 
any individual of their numerous party. The go- 
vernor having looked at this suspicious figure un-* 
til he had rendered the stranger aware of the 
special interest which he attracted, at length fill- 
ed a goblet of choice wine, and requested him, 
as one of the best pupils of Sir Tristrem who 
had att^ded upon the day's chase, to pledge him 
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in a Tintage superior to tliat supplied to the ge- 
neral compi^iy. 

** I suppose, however, sir,'* said De Walton, 
*♦ you will have no objections to put oflF my 
challenge of a brimmer, until you can answer 
my pledge in Gascoigne wine, which grew in the 
king's own demesne, was pressed for his own lip, 
and is therefore fittest to be emptied to his ma- 
jesty's health and prospeHty." 

<< One half of the island of Britain," said the 
woodsman, witli great composure, ^^ will be of 
your honour's opinion ; but as I belong to the 
other half, even the choicest liquor in Grascony 
cannot render that health acceptable to me." 

A murmur of disapprobation ran through the 
warriors present ; the priests hung their heads, 
looked deadly grave, and muttered their pater-* 
nosters* 

*^ You see, stranger," said De Walton sternly, 
<« that your speech discomposes the company." 

^^ It may be so," replied the man, in the same 
blunt tone ; ^^ and it may happen that there k 
no harm in the speech notwithstanding." 
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^^ Do yoa consider that it is made in my pre^ 
senee ?'* answered De Walton. 
** Yes, Sir Governor.'* 

« 

^^ And bare you thought what must be the 
necessary inference ?'* continued De Walton. 

^^ I may form a round guess/' answered the 
stranger, " what I might hav^^ fear, if your 
safe conduct and word of honoulF; when inviting 
me to this hunting, were less trustworthy than 
I know full well it really is. But I am your 
guest — your meat is even now passing my throat 
— ^your cup, filled with right good wine, I have 
just now quaffed off — and I would not fear the 
rankest Paynim infidel, if we stood in such re- 
lation together, much less an English knight. 
I tell you, besides, Sir Knight, you undervalue 
the wine we have quaffed. The high flavour 
and contents of your cup, grow where it will, 
give me spirit to tell you one or two circum-. 
stances, which cold cautious sobriety would, in 
a moment like this, have left unsaid. ' You wish, 
I doubt not, to know who I am ? My christian 
name is Michael — my surname is that of Turn'* 
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bully a redoubted clan, to whose honours, even 
in the field of hunting or of battle, I have added 
something. My abode is beneath the moun- 
tain of Rubieslaw, by the fair streams of Teviot. 
You are surprised that I know how to hunt the 
wild cattle, — I, who have made them my sport 
from in&ncy m the looely forests of Jed and 
Southdean, and have killed more of them than 
you or any Englishman in your host ever saw, 
even if you include the doughty deeds of this 
day." 

The bold borderer made this declaration with 
the same provoking degree of coolness which 
predominated in his whole demeanour, and was 
indeed his principal attribute. His effrontery did 
not fail to produce its effect upon Sir John de 
Walton, who instantly called out, " To arms ! to 
arms ! — Secure the spy and traitor ! Ho I pages 
and yeomen — William, Anthony, Bend-the-bow, 
and Greenleaf — seize the traitor, and bind him. 
with your bowstrings and dog^eashes — ^bind him, 
I say, until the blood start from beneath his 
nails !'' 
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^^ Here is a goodly summons !'' said Ttim- 
bull, with a sort of horse-laugh. ^< Were I as 
sure of being answered by twenty men I could 
name, there would be small doubt of the upshot 
of this day." 

The archers thickened around the hunter, 
yet laid no hold on him, none of them being 
willing to be the first who broke the peace pro- 
per to the occasion. 

<« Tell me," said De Walton, « thou traitor, 
for what waitest thou here ?' 

** Simply and solely," said the Jed forester, 
'* that I may deliver up to the Douglas the castle 
of hi^ ancestors, and that I may insure thee, Sir 
Englishman, the payment of thy deserts, by cuih 
ting that very throat which thou makest such a 
bawling use of." 

At the same time, perceiving that the yeomen 
were cro^<Hng behind him to carry their lord's 
commands into execution so soon as they should 
be reiterated, the huntsman turned himself short 
round upon those who i^peared about to surprise 
him, and having, by the suddenness of the actiouj 
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induced them to step back a pace, he proceeded 
— ** Yes, John de Walton, my purpose was ere 
now to have put thee to death, as one whom I 
find in possession of that castle and territory 
which belong to my master, a knight much more 
worthy than thyself; but I know not why I have 
paused — ^thou hast given me food when I have 
hiungered for twenty-four hours, I have not there- 
fore had the heart to pay thee at advantage as 
,thou hast deserved. Begone from this place and 
country, and take Ae fair warning of a foe ; thou 
Jiast constituted thyself the mortal enemy of this 
people, and there are those among them who 
have seldom been injured or defied with impu- 
nity. Take no care in seardiing after me, — ^it 
will be in vain, — ^until I meet thee at a time which 
will come at my pleasure, not thine. Push not 
your inquisition into cruelty, to discover by what 
jneans I have deceived you, for it is impossible 
for you to learn; and with this friendly advice, 
look at me and take your leave, for althou^ we 
flhall one day meet, it may be long ere I see 
you again.** 
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De Walton remained silent, hoping that his 
prisoner, (for he saw no chance of his escaping,) 
might, in his communicative hmnour, drop some 
more information, and was not desirous to pre- 
^ cipitate a fray with which the scene was likely 

to conclude, unconscious at the same time of the 
advantage which he thereby gave the daring 
hunter. 

As Turnbull concluded his sentence, he made 
a sudden spring backwards, which carried him 
out of the circle formed around him, and before 
they were aware of his intentions, at once disap- 
peared among the underwood. 

" Seize him — seize him !" repeated De Wal- 
ton; ^* let us have him at least at our discretion, 
imless the earth has actually swallowed him." 

This indeed appeared not unlikely, for near 
the place where Turnbull had made the spring, 
there yawned a steep ravine, into which he 
plunged, and descended by the assistance of 
branches, bushes, and copsewood, until he reach- 
ed the bottom^ where he found some road to 
the outskirts of the forest, through which he 
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made his escape, leaving the most expert woods- 
men among the pursuers totally i^t fault, and 
unable to trace his footsteps. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



This interlude carried some confusion into 
the proceedings of tlie hunt, thus suddenly sur-«^ 
prised by the apparition of Michael TumbuU^ 
an armed and avowed follower of the House of 
Douglas, a sight so little to be expected in the 
territory where his master was held a rebel and 
a bandit, and where he himself must hare been 
well known to most of the peasantry present,^ 
The circumstance made an obvious impression on 
the English chivalry. Sir John de Walton looked 
grave and thoughtful, ordered the hunters to be 
assembled on the spot, and directed his soldiers 
to commence a strict search among the persons 
who had attended the chase, so as to discover 

VOL. IV. B 
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whether TurnbuU had any companions among 
them; but it was too late to make that enquiry 
in the strict fashion which De Walton directed. 

The Scottish attendants on the chase, when 
they beheld that the hunting, under pretence of 
which they were called together, was interrupted 
for the purpose of laying hands upon their per- 
sons, and subjecting them to examination, took 
care to suit their answers to the questions put 
to them ; in a word, they kept their own secret, 
if they had any. Many of lihem, conscious of 
being the weaker party, became afraid of foul 
play, slipt away from the places to which liiey 
had been appointed, and left the hunting-match 
Jike men who conceived they had been invited 
with no friendly intent. Sir John de Walton 
became aware of the decreasing numbers of the 
Scottish — their gradual disappearance awaken- 
ing in the English knight that degree of suspi-^ 
don which bad of late become his peculiar ebai* 
lacteristic. 

<^ Take» I pray thee/' said he to Sir Aymer de 
YMencey ^ as many men-at-arms as thou canst 
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get together in five minutes spaces and &t least 
a hundred of the mounted archers, and ride m 
fast as thou canst, without permitting them t0 
straggle irom thy standard, to reinforce the gar- 
rison of Douglas ; for I have my own thought! 
what may have been attempted on the casttet 
whenwe observe with our own eyes such a nest 
of traitors here assembled." 

** With reverence, Sir John,'^ replied Aymer^ 
*^ you shoot in this matter rather beyond th^ 
mark. That the Scottish peasants haVe bad 
thoughts against us, I will be the last to deny ; 
but long debarred from any silvan sport, yotl 
cannot wonder at their crowding to any diver* 
sion by wood or river, and still less at theiir 
being easily alarmed as to the certainty of the 
isife footing on which they stand with us. The 
least rough usage is likely to strike them witb 
fear, and with the desire of escape^ and so" — . 

^< And so," said Sir John de Walton, who ha 
listened with a degree of impatience scarce con*> 
isistent with the grave and formal politeness which 
one knight was accustomed to bestow upon aa«- 
other, <^ and so I would rather see Sir Aymer 
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de Valence busy his horse's heels to execute my 
orders, than give his tongue the trouble of im- 
pugning them." 

At this sharp reprimand, all present looked 
at each other with indications of marked dis- 
pleasure* Sir Aymer was highly offended, but 
saw it was no time to indulge in reprisal. He 
bowed until the feather which was in his barret- 
cap mingled with his horse's mane, and without 
reply — ^for he did not even choose to trust his 
voice in reply at the moment — ^headed a con- 
siderable body of cavalry by the straightest road 
back to the Castle of Douglas. 

When he came to one of those eminences 
from which he could observe the massive and 
complicated towers and walls of the old fortress, 
with the glitter of the broad lake, which sur- 
rounded it on three sides, he felt much pleasure 
at the sight of the great banner of England, which 
streamed from the highest part of the building. 
** I knew it," he internally said ; " I was certain 
that Sir John de Walton had become a very wo- 
man in the indulgence of his fears and suspicions. 
Alas ! that a situation of responsibility should so 
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much have altered a disposition which I have 
kaown so noble and so knightly ! By this good 
day, I scarce knew in what manner I should de* 
mean me when thus publicly rebuked before the 
garrison. Certainly he deserves that I should^ 
at some time or other, let him understand, that^ 
however he may triumph in the exercise of his 
short-lived command, yet when man is to meet 
with man, it will puzzle Sir John de Walton to 
show himself the superior of Aymer de Valence, 
or perhaps to establish himself as his equal. But 
if, on the contrary, his fears, however fantastic^ 
are sincere at the moment he expresses them^ 
it becomes me to obey punctually commands, 
which, however absurd, are imposed in conse- 
quence of the governor's belief that they are 
rendered necessary by the times, and not inven- 
tions designed to vex and domineer over his 
officers in the indulgence of his official powers. 
I would I knew which is the true statement of 
the case, and whether the once famed De Wal- 
ton is become afraid of his enemies more than 
fits a knight, or makes imaginary doubts the 
pretext of tyrannizing over his friend. I cannot 
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say it would make much difference to me, but I 
would rather hare it that the man I once loved 
had turned a petty tyrant than a weak-spirited 
coward ; and I would be content that he should 
study to vex me, rather than be afraid of his own 
shadow/' 

With these ideas passing in his mind, the young 
knight crossed the causeway which traversed the 
piece of water that fed the moaty and, passing 
under the strongly fortified gateway, gave strict 
orders for letting down the portcullis, and eleva* 
ting the drawbridge, even at the appearance of 
X)e Walton's own standard before it* 

A slow and guarded movement from the hunt- 
ing-ground to the Castle of Douglas," gave the 
governor ample time to recover his temper, and 
•to forget that his young friend had shown less 
alacrity than usual in obeying his commands. He 
•was even disposed to treat as a jest the length 
xrf time and extreme degree of ceremony with 
which every point of martial discipline was ob^ 
served on his own re-admission to the castle^ 
though the raw air of a wet spring evening 
whistled around his own unsheltered person, and 
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those of his followers, as they waited before the 
icastle-gate for the exchange of passwords, the 
delivery of keys, and all the slow minutise attend- 
ant upon ike movements of a garrison in awelL- 
guarded fortress. 

^< Come,'' said he to an old knight, who was 
peevishly blaming the lieutenant-governor, ** it 
was my own &tdt ; I spoke but now to Aymer 
de Valence with more authoritative emphasis 
than his newly dubbed dignity was pleased with^ 
and this precise style of obedience is a piec6 of 
not unnatural and very pardonable revenge. 
Well, we will owe bim a return. Sir Philip—^ 
Shall we not ? This is not a night to keep a 
man at the gate." 

This dialogue^ overheard by some of the 
squires and pages, was bandied about from one 
to another, until it entirely lost the tone of good 
humour in which it was spoken, and the offence 
was one for which Sir John de Walton and old 
Bii Philip were to meditate revenge, and was 
said to have been represented by tl^ governor as 
a piece of mortal and intentional offence on the 
part of his subordinate officer*. 
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Thus an increasing feud went on from day to 
day between two warriors, who, with no jost 
cause of quarrel, had at heart every reason to 
esteem and love each other* It became visible 
in the fortress even to those o£ the lower rank, 
who hoped to gain some consequence, by inter- 
mingling in the specif of emulation produced 
by the jealousy of the commanding officers — an 
emulation which may take place, indeed, in the 
present day, but can hardly have the same sense 
of wounded pride and jealous dignity attached to 
it, which existed in times when the personal 
honour of knighthood rendered those who pos- 
sessed it jealous of every punctilio. 

So many little debates took place between 
the two knights, that Sir Aymer de Valence 
thought himself under the necessity of writing 
to his uncle and namesake, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, stating that his officer. Sir John de Wal- 
ton, had unfortunately of late taken some degree 
of prejudice against him, and that, after having 
borne with many provoking instances of his dis" 
pleasure, he was now compelled to request that 
his place of service should be changed from the 
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Castle of Douglas, to wherever honour could be 
acquired, and time might be given to put an end 
to his present cause of complaint against his 
commanding officer. Through the whole letter, 
young Sir Aymer was particularly cautious how 
he expressed his s^nse of Sir John de Walton's 
jealousy or severe usage ; but such sentiments 
are not easily concealed, and in spite of him an 
air of displeasure glanced out from several pass-f 
ages, and indicated his discontent with his uncle'$ 
old friend and companion in arms, and with the 
qphere of military duty which his uncle had him-» 
self assigned him* 

An accidental movement among the English 
troops brought Sir Aymer an answer to his let- 
ter sooner than he could have hoped for at that 
time of day, in the ordinary course of corre- 
spondence, which was then extremely slow and 
interrupted, 

Pembroke, a rigid old warrior, entertained 
the most partial opinion of Sir John de Walton, 
who was a work as it were of his own hands, 
and was indignant to find that his nephew, whom 
he considered as a mere boy, elated by having 

b2 
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had the dignity of knighthood conferred upon 
him at an age unusually early, did not absolutely 
coincide with him in this opinion. He replied to 
him, accordingly, in a tone of high displeasure, 
and expressed himself as a person of rank would 
write to a young and dependent kinsman upon 
the duties of his profession ; and, as he gather- 
ed his nephew's cause of complaint from his 
own letter, he conceived that he did him no in« 
justice in making it slighter than it really was* 
He reminded the young man that the study of 
diivalry consisted in the faithful and patieat 
discharge of military service, whether of high or 
low degree, according to the circumstances in 
which war placed the champion. That above aB, 
the post of danger, which Douglas Castle had 
been termed byux)mmon consent, was also the 
post of honour ; and that a young man should 
be cautious how he incurred the supposition of 
being desirous of quitting his present honourable 
€^ommand, because he was tired of the discipline 
4>f a military director so renowned as Sir John 
-de Walton. Much also there was, as was natural 
in a letter of that time, concerning the duty of 
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young meiiy whether in council or in arms^ to 
be guided implicitly by their elders ; and it 
was observed, with justice, that the commanding 
officer, who had put himself into the situation of 
being responsible with his honour, if not his life, 
for the event of the siege or blockade, might 
justly, and in a degree more than common, claim 
the implicit direction of the whole defence* 
Lastly, Pembroke reminded his nephew that he 
was, in' a great measure, dep^ident upon the 
report of Sir John de Walton for the character 
which he was to sustain in after life ; and remind- 
ed him, that a few actions of headlong and in- 
consideiate valour would not so firmly found hid 
military reputation, as months and years spent 
in regular, humble, and steady obedience to the 
commands which Ihe governor of Douglas Cash 
^ tie might think necessary in so dangerous a 

conjuncture* 

Tkas missive arrived within so short time after 
tke deapatdi of the letter to which it was a reply, 
ikut Sir Aymer was almost tempted to suppose 
that his undle had some mode of corres|i»iiding 
with De Walton^ unknown to tJie yimx^ knig^ 
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liimself, and to the rest of the garrison. And 
as the earl alluded to some particular displeasure 
which had been exhibited by De Valence on a 
late trivial occasion, his uncle's knowledge of 
tliis, and other minutise, seemed to confirm his 
idea that his own conduct was watched in a man^ 
ner which he did not feel honourable to himself, 
or dignified on the part of his relative; in a 
word, he conceived himself exposed to that sort 
of surveillance of which, in all ages,, the young 
have accused the old. It hardly needs to say^ 
that the admonition of the Earl of Pembroke 
greatly chafed the fiery spirit of his nephew ; 
ins<M&uch, that if the earl had wished to write a 
letter purposely to increase the prejudices whick 
he desired to put an end to, he could not have 
made use of terms better calculated for that 
effect. 

The truth was, that the old archer, Gilbert 
Oreenleaf, had, without the knowledge of the 
young knight, gone to Pembroke's camp, in 
Ayrshire, and was recommended by Sir John de 
.WaltcM to the earl, as a person who could g^ve 
«ttch minute information reflpecting Aymer de 
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Valence, as he might desire to receive. The old 
archer wasy as we have seen, a formalist, and 
when pressed on some points of Sir Aymer de 
Valence's discipline, he did not hesitate to throw 
out hints, which, connected with those in the 
knight's letter to his uncle, made the severe old 
earl adopt too implicitly the idea that his nephew 
was indulging a spirit of insubordination, and a 
sense of impatience under authority, most dan- 
gerous to the character of a young soldier. A 
little explanation might have produced a com- 
plete agreement in the sentiments of both ; but 
for this, fate allowed neither time nor opportu- 
nity ; and the old earl was unfortunately induced 
to become a party, instead of a negotiator, in 
the quarrel, 

'* And by decision more embroird the fray.** 

jSir John de Walton soon percdved, that the 
receipt of Pembroke's letter did not in any re- 
spect alter the cold ceremonious conduct of his 
lieutenant towards him, which limited their in- 
tercourse to what their situation rendered indis- 
pensable, and exhibited no ^vances to any more 
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firaok or intimate connexioii. ThnSy as may 
sometimes be the case between officers in their 
relative situations even at the present day, they 
remained in Ihat cold stifiF degree of official com- 
munication, in which their intercourse was limited 
to as few expressions as the respective duties ol 
their situation absolutely demanded. Sadi a 
state of misunderstanding is, in foict, worse dian 
a downright quarrel; — ^the latter OEiay be ex- 
plained or apologized for, or become the subject 
of mediation ; but in such a case as the former, 
an 6eZatms«em«7i^ is as unlikely to take place asa 
general engagement between two armies whidi 
have taken up strong defensive positions on botik 
iddes. Duty, however, obliged the two principal 
persons in the garrison of Douglas Castle, to be 
often together, when they were so far from seek- 
ing an opportunity of making up matters, that 
they usually revived ancient subjects of debate. 
It was up<m such an ocearion that De Waltcm, 
in a very fonnal manner, asked De Valence in 
what capacity, and for how long time, it was Us 
pleasure that the minstrel, caQed Bertram, Aould 
remain at the castle. 
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" A week," said the governor, " is certainly 
long enough, in this time and place, to express 
the hospitality due to a minstrel," 

" Certainly," replied the young man, " I have 
not interest enough in the subject to form a 
single wish upon it" 

<< In that case," resumed De Walton, ^< I shall 
request of this person to cut short his visit at the 
Castle of Douglas." 

« I know no particular interest," replied 
Aymer de Valence, ^^ which I can possibly have 
in this man's motions* He is here under pretence 
of making some researches after Ae writings 
of Thomas of Erceldoun, called die Rhymer, 
which he says are infinitely curious, and of 
which there is a volume in the old Baron's study^ 
saved somehow from the flames at the last con- 
flagration. This told, you know as much of his 
errand as I do ; and if you hold the presence of 
a wandering old man, and the neighbourhood 
of a boy, dangerous to the castle under your 
dkarge, you will no doubt do well to dismiss. 
them, — it will cost but a word of your mauitkJ* 

« Pardon me," said De Walton; ^* thesmistrel 
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came liere as one of your retinue, and I could 
not, in fitting courtesy, send him away without 
your leave," 

" I am sorry, then," answered Sir Aymer, 
*^ in my turn, that you did not mention your, 
purpose sooner. I never entertained a depend- 
ent vassal or servant, whose residence in the 
castle I would wish to have prolonged a moment 
beyond your honourable pleasure." 

<^ I am sorry," said Sir John de Walton, ^^ that 
we two have of late grown so extremely cour- 
teous that it is difficult for us to understand each 
other. This minstrel and his son come from 
we know not where, and are bound we know 
not whither. There is a report among some of 
your escort, that this fellow Bertram upon the 
way had the audacity to impugn, even to your 
face, the King of England's right to the crown 
of Scotland, and that he debated the point with 
you, while your other attendants were desired 
by you to keep behind and out of hearing." 

" Hah !" said Sir Aymer, " do you mean to 
found on that circumstance any charge Bgtixutt 
my loyalty ? I pray you to observe, that such 
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an avenneiit would touch mine honour, which 
I am ready and willing to defend to the last 
gasp." 

^^ No doubt of it, Sir Knight," answered the 
governor ; ^^ but it is the strolling minstrel, and 
not the high-born English knight, against whom 
the charge is brought. Well! the minstrel 
comes to this castle, and he intimates a wish 
that his son should be allowed to take up his 
quarters at the little old convent of Saint Bride^ 
where two or three Scottish nuns and friars are 
still permitted to reside, most of them rather 
out of respect to their order, than for any good- 
will which they are supposed to bear the Eng« 
lish or their sovereign* It may also be noticed, 
that this leave was purchased by a larger sum 
of money, if my information be correct, than is 
usually to be found in the purses of travelling 
minstrels, a class of wanderers alike remarkable 
for their poverty and for their genius* What 
do you think of all this ?' 

" I ?" — ^replied De Valence ; ^^ I am happy 
that my situation, as a soldier under command, 
altogether dispenses with my thinking of it at 
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all. My post, as lieutenant of your casde, is 
gnch, that if I can manage matters so as to call 
my honour and my soul my own, I must think 
that quite enough of firee*will is left at my com- 
mand ; and I promise you shall not have again 
to reprove, or send a bad report of me to my 
uncle, on that account." 

*^ This is beyond sufferance !" said Sir John 
de Walton half aside, and then proceeded aloud 
-i— *^ Do not, /or Heaven's sake, do yourself and 
me the injustice of supposing that I am endea- 
vouring to gain an advantage over you by these 
questions. Recollect, young knight, that when 
you evade giving your conmianding officer your 
advice when required^ you £eiil as much in point 
€^ duty, as if you declined affording him the 
assistance of your sword and lance/' 

** Such being the case," answered De Va- 
lence, <^ let me know plainly on what matter it 
is that you require my opinion ? I will deliver 
it plainly, and stand by the result, even if I 
should have the misfortune (a crime unpardon- 
able in sa young a man, and so inferior an ofi- 
eer) te differ fip<Hn that ci Sir Jdin de Walton*" 
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*^ I would ask you then, Sir Knight of Vi^ 
lence," answered the governor, " what is your 
opinion with respect to this minstrel, Bertram^ 
and whether the suspicions respecting him and 
his son are not such as to call upon me, in per- 
formance of my duty, to put them to a close exa* 
minadon, with the question ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, as is usual in such cases, and to expel 
them not only from the castle, but from the 
whole territory of Douglas Dale, undrer pain of 
scoui^ing, if they be again found wandering in 
these parts," 

" You ask me my opinion," said De Valence, 
^^ and you shall have it, Sir Knight of Walton, 
as freely and fsdrly, as if matters stood betwixt us 
en a footing as friendly as they ever did* I agree 
with you, that most of those who in these days 
profess the science of minstrelsy, are altogether 
unqualified to support the higher pretensions of 
that noble order* Minstrels by right, are men 
who have dedicated themselves to the noble occu- 
pation of celebrating knightly deeds and gene- 
rous principles ; it is in their verse that the valiant 
knight is banded down to fame, andithe poet has 
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a right, nay is bound, to emulate the virtues which 
he praises. The looseness of the times has dimi- 
nished the consequence, and impaired the mo- 
rality of this class of wanderers ; their satire and 
their praise are now too often distributed on no 
other principle than love of gain ; yet let us hope 
that there are still among them 3ome who know, 
and also willingly perform, their duty. My own 
opinion is, that this Bertram holds himself as one 
who has not shared in the degradation of his 
brethren, nor bent the knee to the mammon of 
the times ; it must remain with you, sir, to judge 
whether such a person, honourably and morally 
disposed, can cause any danger to the Castle of 
Douglas. But believing, from the sentiments he 
has manifested to me, that he is incapable of play-« 
ing the part of a traitor, I must strongly remon- 
strate against his being punished as one, or sub- 
jected to the torture within the walls of an Eng- 
lish garrison. I should blush for my country, if it 
required of us to inflict such wanton misery upon 
wanderers, whose sole fault is poverty ; and your 
own knightly sentiments will suggest more than 
would become me to state to Sir John de Walton, 
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unless in so far as is necessary to apologize for 
retaining my own opinion." 

Sir John de Walton's dark brow was stricken 
with red when he heard an opinion delivered in 
opposition to kis own^ whick plainly went to 
stigmatize his advice as ungenerous, unfeeling, 
and unknigktly. He made an effort to preserve 
kis temper, wkile ke tkus replied witk a degree 
of calmness. " You kave given your opinion, 
Sir Aymer de Valence; and tkat you kave given 
it openly and boldly, witkout regard to my own, 
I tkank you. It is not quite so clear tkat I 
am obliged to defer my own sentiments to yours, 
in case tke rules on wkick I kold my office — 
tke commands of tke king — and tke observations 
wkick I may personally kave made, shall recom- 
mend to me a different line of conduct from 
tkat wkick you tkink it rigkt to adopt." 

De Walton bowed, in conclusion, witk great 
gravity ; and tke young knigkt, returning tke 
reverence witk exactly tke same degree of stiff 
formality, asked wketker tkere were any parti- 
cular orders respecting kis duty in tke castle ; 
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and having received an answer in the negative^ 
took his departure. 

Sir John de Walton, after an expression of 
impatience, as if disappointed at finding that the 
advance which he. had made towards an explana-- 
tion with his young friend had proved imex-* 
pectedly abortive, composed his brow as if to 
deep thought, and walked several times to and 
fro in the apartment, considering what course 
he was to take in these circumstances. <^ It is 
hard to censure him severely," he said, ^^ when 
I recollect that, on first entering upon life, my 
own thoughts and feelings would have been the 
same with those of this giddy and hotheaded, 
but generous boy. Now prudence teaches me 
to suspect mankind in a thousand instances, 
where perhaps there is not sufficient ground. If 
I am disposed to venture my own honour and 
fortune, rather than an idle travelling minstrel 
should suffer a little pain, which at all events I 
might make up to him by money, still, have I a 
right to run the risk of a conspiracy against the 
king, and thus advance the treasonable surrender 
of the Castle of Douglas, for which I know so 
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many schemes are formed; for which, t#o, none 
can be imagined so desperate but agents will be 
found bold eaough to undertake the execution? 
A man who holds my situation, although the 
filaye of conscience, ought to learn to set aside 
those £dse scruples which assume the appear* 
ance of flowing from our own moral feeling, 
whereas they are in fact instilled by the sugges* 
tion of affected delicacy. I will not, I swear 
by Heaven, be infected by the foUias of a boy 
such as Aymer ; I will not, that I may defer t^ 
his caprices, lose all that love, honour, and am- 
bition can propose, for the reward of twelve 
months' service, of a nature the most watchful 
and unpleasant. I will go strdght to my point, 
and use the ordinary precautions in Scotland, 
which I should employ in Normandy or GasK 
coigny. — What ho ! page ? who waits there ?'* 

One of his attendants replied to his summona 
— " Seek me out Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, 
and tell him I would speak with him touching 
the two bows and the sheaf of arrows, concerning 
which I gave him a commission to Ayr/' 

A few miaiites intervened after the order was 
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giveiii wlien the archer entered, holding in his 
hand two bowHStaves, not yet fashioned, and a 
number of arrows secured toge^ei with a thong. 
He bore the mysterious looks of one whose 
apparent business is not of very great conse- 
quence, but is meant as a passport for other 
affairs which are in themselves of a secret nature. 
Accordingly, as the knight was silent, and af- 
forded no other opening for Grreenleaf, that 
judicious negotiator proceeded to. enter upon 
such as was open to him. 

<^ Here are the bow-staves, noble sir, which you 
desired me to obtain while 1 was at Ayr with 
the Earl of Pembroke's army. They are not so 
good as I could have wished, yet are perhaps of 
better quality than could have been procured by 
any other than a £ur judge of the weapon. The 
Earl of Pembroke's whole camp are frantic mad 
in order to procure real Spanish staves from the 
Groyne, and other ports in Spain ; but though 
two vessels laden with such came into the port of 
Ayr, said to be for the King's army, yet I be-; 
lieve never one half of them have come into 
English hands. These two grew in Sherwood, 
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whicli liaving been seasoned smce the time of 
Robin Hood, are not likely to fail either in 
strength or in aim, in so strong a hand, and with 
so just an eye, as those of the^men who wait on 
your worship/' 

<< And who has got the rest, since two ships* 
cargoes of new bow-staves are arrived at Ayr, 
and thou with difficulty hast only procured me 
two old ones ?' said the governor. 
- <^ Faith, I pretend not skill enough to know,*^ 
answered Greenleaf, shrugging his shoulders* 
*^ Talk there is of plots in that country as well 
as here. It is said that their Bruce, and the 
rest of his kinsmen, intend a new May-game, 
and that the outlawed king proposes to land near 
to Tumberry, early in summer, with a number 
of stout kernes from Ireland ; and no doubt the- 
men of his mock earldom of Carrick are getting 
them ready with bow and spear for so hopeful 
an undertaking. I reckon that it will not cost 
us the expense of more than a few score of 
sheaves of arrows to put all that matter to 
rights.'* 

*^ Do you talk then of conspiracies in this part 

VOL. IV. c 
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(^ the country, Greenleaf ?'' said De Walton. 
^* I know you are a sagacious fellow, well bred 
fm many a day to the use of the bent stidc and 
0tring, and will not allow such a practice to go 
on under thy nose, without taking notice of it.'- 

*^ I am old enough. Heaven knows," said 
Greenleaf, ^^ and have had good experience of 
these Scottish wars, and know well whether 
these native Soots are a people to be trusted to 
by knight or yeoman* Say they are a false gene- 
ration, and say a good archer told you so, who, 
wit^ a fair aim, seldom missed a handsbreadth of 
the white* Ah ! sir, your honour knows how to 
deal with them, — ^ride them strongly, and rem 
them hard, — ^you are not like those simple novices 
who imagine that all is to be done by gentle- 
ness, and wish to parade, themselves as courteous 
and generous to those faithless mountaineeis, 
who never, in the course of their lives, knew any 
^tincture either of courteousness or generosity**' 

-*^ Thou alludest to some one,'^ said the gover* 
nor^ ^^ and I charge thee, Gilbert, to be plaiki 
and sincere with me. Thou knowest, methinks, 
that in trusting me thou will come to no harm ?" 
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<^ It is true, it is true, sir," said* Che old rem- 
nant of the wars, carrying his hand to his browi 
.^^ but it were imprudent to communicate all th^e 
remarks which float through an old man's brain 
in the idle moments of such a garrison as thieu 
One stumbles unawares on fantasies, as well ai 
realities, and thus one gets, not altogether unde* 

servedly, the character of a tale-bearer and mis- 

« 

chief-maker among his comrades, and methinks 
•I would not willingly &11 under that accusal 
tion," 

^^ Speak firankly to me," answered De Walton 
<^ and have no fear of being miseonstrued, who^ 
soever the conversation may concern." 

" Nay, in plain truth," answered Gilbert, ** I 
fear not the greatness of iliis young knighti 
being, as I am, the oldest soldier in the garrison» 
and having drawn a bowHstring long alid maiiy 
a day ere he was weaned from his nurse's 
breast." 

^^ It is then," said De Walton, ^my lieutenant 
and friend, Aym^ de . Valence^ at whom your 
suspicions point ?" 
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<< At nothing," replied the archer, ^* touching 
the honour of the young knight himself, who is 
as brave as the sword he wears, and, his youth 
Considered, stands high in the roll of English 
chivalry; but he is young, as your worship 
knows, tmd I own that in the choice of his com"^ 
pany he disturbs and alarms me." 

** Why, you know, Greenleaf," answered the 
governor, << that in the leisure of a garrison a 
knight cannot always confine his sports and plea- 
sures among thosje of his own rank, who ai^e not 
numerous, and may not be so gamesome or 
fond of frolic as he would desire them to be." ' 

^^ I know that well," answered the archer; 
^* lior would I say a word concerning your ho- 
nour's lieutenant, for joining any honest fellows, 
however inferior their rank, in the wrestling ring, 
X>r at a bout of quarterstaff. But if Sir Aymer 
de Valence has a fondness for martial tales of 
former days, methinks he had better learn them 
from the ancient soldiers who have followed 
'Edwafd the Urst, whom God assoilzie, and who 
have known before his time the Barons* wars 
and other onslaughts, in which the knights and 
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archers of merry England transmitted so many 
gallant actions to be recorded by feme; this 
tmly, I say, were more beseeming the Earl 
of Pembroke's nephew, than to see him closet, 
himself day after day with a strolling minstrel, 
who gains his livelihood by reciting nonsense, 
and lies to such young men as are fond enough 
to believe him, of whom hardly any one knowst 
whether he be English or Scottish in his opi- 
nions, and still less can any one pretend to say 
whether he is of English or Scottish birth, or. 
with what purpose he Ues lounging about this, 
castle, and is left free to communicate every: 
thing which passes within it to these old mut- 
terers of matins at Saint Bride's^ who say with 
their tongues,' God save King Edward, but pray in 
their hearts, God save King Robert the Bruce. 
Such a communication he can easily carry on by 
means of his son, who lies at Saint Bride's cell, as . 
your worship knows, under pretence of illness." -. 
/* How dp you say ?" exclaimed the governor, 
<< under pretence ? — is he not then really indis- 
posed?' 

*^ Nay, he may be sick to the death for aught 
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I knaWf** ssdd ike archer; '< but if so» were it 
not then more natural that the father should at- 
tend his son's rack-bed, than that he should be 
ranging about this castle, where one eternally 
meets him in the old Baron's study, or in some 
comer, where you least expect to find him*" 

*' If he has no lawful object," replied the 
knight, *^it might be as you say; but he is said 
to be in quest of ancient poems or prophecies of 
Merlin, of the Rhymer, or some other old bard; 
and in truth it is natural for him to wish to en^^ 
large his stock of knowledge and power of giving 
amusement, and where should he find the meaiA 
save in a study filled with andent books ?' 

<< No doubt," replied the archer, with a sort 
ot dry civil sneer of incredulity; '^ I have* set 
dom known an insurrection in Scotland but that 
it was prophesied by some old forgotten rhyme, 
conjured out of dust and cobwebs, for the sake 
of giving courage to those North Country rebels . 
who durst not otherwise have abidden the whist- 
ling of the grey-goose shaft; but curled head?' 
are hasty, and, with license, even your own J 
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train, Sir Knight, retains too much of the fire of 
youth for such uncertain times as the present.'' 

*< Thou hast convinced me, Gilbert Cireen* 
leaf, and I will look into this man's business 
and occupation more closely than hitherto. This 
k no time to peril the safety of a royal castle for 
the sake of affecting generosity towards a man 
of whom we know so little, and to whom, till we 
receive a very full explanation, we may, with- 
out doing him injustice, attach grave suspi*; 
eions. Is he now in the apartment called the 
Baron's study ?" 

*^ Your worship will be certain to find him 
there," replied Greenleaf. 

. ** Then follow me, with two or three of thy 
comrades, and keep out of sight, but within 
hearing; it may be necessary to arrest Ais 



man," 



<< My assistance,'* said the old archer, ^^ shall 
be at hand when you caU, but" 

^ But what?" said the knight; *^ I hope I am 
not to find doubts and disobedience on all hands?' 

^< Certainly not on mine," replied Greenieaf ; 
^* I wou}d only remind your worship that what 
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'I have said was a sincere opinion expressed ia 
answer to your worship's question; and that, 
as Sir Aymer de Valence has avowed himself 
the patron of this man, I would not willingly 
be left to the hazard of his revenge:'' 
• " Pshaw !*' answered De Wailton, " is Aymer 
de Vdience governor of this castle, c^m'I ? or 
to whom do you imagine you are responsible 
for answering such questions as I may put to 
you?' 

' " Nay," replied the archer, secretly not dii** 
pleased at seeing De Walton show som6 little 
jealousy of his own authority, ^^ believe me. Sir 
Knight, that I know my own station and yoivc 
worship's, and that I am not now to be told to 
whom I owe obedience." 
, <^ To the study then, and let us find the nian,'* 
said the governor. 

; <' A fine matter indeed," subjoined Green- 
leaf, following him, *' that your worship should 
have to go in persoii to look after the arrest of so 
Inean an individual. But your honour is right ; 
these minstrels are often jugglers, and posvess 
the power of making their escape by means 
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wlucb borrel* folk like myself are disposed to 
attribute to necromancy/' 

Without attending to these last words. Sir 
John de Walton set forth towards the study^ 
walking at a quick pace, -as if this conversation 
had augmented his desire to find himself in pos* 
session oC^the person of the suspected minstrieL 

Traversing the. ancient passages of the castle^ 
the governor had no difficulty in reaching the 
study, which was strongly vaulted with stone^ 
and furnished with a sort of iron cabinet, intended 
for the preservation of articles and papers of 
value, in case of fire. Here he found the min« 
Strel seated at a small table, sustaining before 
him a manuscript, apparently of great antiquity, 
from which he seemed engaged in making ex* 
tracts. The windoifs of the room were very 
small, and still showed some traces that they 
had originally been glazed with a painted his-; 
tory of Saint Bride — ^another mark of the devo-i 
lion of the grei^ fimiily of Douglas to their 
tutelar saint. 
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The minstrel, wlio had seemed deeply wrapt 
in the contemplation of his tadc» on being diGK 
turbed by the unlooked-for entrance of Sir John 
de /Walton, rose with every mark of respect and 
humility, and, remaining standing in the gover** 
Bor's presence, appeared to wait for his interro- 
gations, as if he had anticipated that the ymt 
concerned himself particularly. 
'. << I am to suppose. Sir Minstrel,*' said l^r John 
de Walton, <^ that you have been successful in 
your search) and hare found tlie roll of poetry 
or prophecies that you proposed to search after, 
amongst these broken shelves smd tattered y<H 
hanes'?'^ 

i /* More successful than I could hare ex- 
pected," replied the minstrel, ^< considering the* 
effects of the conflagration* This, Sir Knight, 
11 apparently the fatal volume for which I sought, 
and strange it is, considering the heavy chance 
of other books conlsuned in this library, that I 
have been able to find a few though imperfect 
fragments of it" 

«►- *' Since, therefore, you have been p e rm itt ed 
to indulge your curiosity," «aid the governor, 
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<^ I trust, minstrel, jon will have no objectioa: 
to satisfy mine?" 

The minstrel replied with the same humility^ 
^ that if there was any thing within the poor com* 
pass of his skill which could gratify Sir John de 
Walton in any degree, he would but reach his 
lute, and presently obey his commands.^ 

^' You mistake, sir," said Sir John, scmewhat 
hiffshly. *^ I am none of those who haye hours to 
spend in listening to tales or music of foniier 
days ; my life has hardly given me time enougli 
for learning the duties of my profession, far lest 
lias it idlowed me leisure for such twangling 
' follies. I care not who knows it, 1)ut my ear li 
so incapable of judging of your art, which yon 
doubtless think a noble one, that I can scarcely 
tiell the modulation of one tone from another/* 

<< In tl^ case,^- replied the minstrel oompoiF 
nedQy, ^^ . I can hardly promise myself the plear 
%ure of affording your worship the amusemeni 
^hiek I* might otiberwise have done." 

*^ Nor do I look for any at yoiir hand,'' said 
Ike ^ov^fimor, advancing a step nearet to Hm^ 
and speaking in a sterner tone. ^^ I want iofyrmsh 
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ttoAf sir, which I am assured you can give me, 
if you incline ; and it is my duty to tell you, that 
if you show unwillingness to speak the truths I 
know means by which it will become my painf ui 
duty to extort it in a more disagreeable manner 
than I would wish/' 

<^ If your questions, Sir Knight,'' answered 
Bertram, '^ be such as I can or ought to answer, 
there shall be no occauon to put them more than 
once. If they are such as I cannot or ought not 
to reply to, believe me that no threats of violence 
will extort an answer from me." 
'. ^^ You speak boldly," said Sir John de Wal* 
ton ; <^ but take my word for it, that your c6ur* 
age will be put to the test. I am as little fond 
vf proceeding to such extremities as you can b^ 
<^ undergoing them, but such will be the nsAiy^ 
€dl consequence of your own obstinacy. I there* 
^re ask you, whether Bertram be your real 
lame — ^whether you have any other professioa 
than that of a travelling minstrel— and, lastiy^ 
whether you have any acquaintance or connexion 
twith any Englishman or Scottishman beyoit4 
ibe walls of this Castle of Douglas ?" 
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: ' ^' To these questions,'' replied the minstrel, 
f ^ I have already answered the worshipful 
knight, Sir Aymer de Valence, and, having 
fully satisfied him, it is not, I conceive, necdssaiy 
that I should undergo a second examination ; nor 
is it consistent either with your worship's ho- 
nour, or that of the lieutenant^ovenlor, that 
such a re^examination should take place." 

" You are very considerate," replied the go- 
vemor, ^< of my honour and of that of Sir Ay- 
mer de Valence. Take my word for it, they are 
both in perfect safety in our own keeping, akid 
miay dispense with your attention. I ask yOu» 
will you answer the enquiries which it i» my 
duty to make, or am I to enforce obedience by 
putting you under the penalties of the question ? 
I have already, it is my duty to say, seen the 
answers you have returned to my lieutenant, 
and they do not satisfy me." 

He at the same time clapped his hands, and 
two or three archers showed themselves, strip- 
ped of their tunics, and only attired in their shirts 
and hose. 

« ■ 

c ^< I understand," said the minstrel, ^< that you 
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intend to inflict upon me a punishment widcli is 
foreign to the genius of the English laws^ in that 
no proof is adduced of my guilt* I have already 
told that I am by birth an Englishman, by pro« 
fession a minstrel, and that I am totally uncon- 
nected with any person likely to nourish any de* 
sign against this Ci»tle of Douglas, Sir John de 
Walton, or his garrison. What answers you may 
extort from me by bodily agony, I cannot, to 
speak as a plain-deafing Christian, hold myself re^ 
sponi^ble for. I think that I can endure asmudi 
pain as any one ; I am sure that I nerer yetfelt 
a degree of agony, that I would not willingly 
prefer to breaking my pHghted word, or beco^ 
mmg a false informer against innocent persons ; 
but I owii I do not know the extent to which the 
ari of torture may be carried ; and though I do 
not fear you. Sir John de Walton, yet I most 
acknowledge that I fear myself, since I know not 
to what extremity your cruelty may be capable 
oC subjecting me, or how hr I may be enabled 
to bear it. I, therefore, in the first place, pr9^ 
test, that I shall in no manner be liable f<Nr any 
wo^ds which ^I may utter in the course of any ^x- 
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amination enforced from me by tortare ; and you 
must therefore, under such circumstances, pro^ 
eeed to the execution of an office^ which, permit 
me to say, is hardly that which I expected to 
hare found thus administered by an accomplish* 
ed knight like yourself." 
■ ** Hark you, sir," replied the goyemor, ** you 
and I are at issue, and in doing my duty, I ought 
instantly to proceed to the exti^emities I have 
threatened ; but peiiiaps you yourself feel less 
reluctance to undergo the examination as propo- 
sed, than I shall do in commanding it ; Z will^ 
therefore consign you for the present to a place 
of confinement, suitable to one who is suspeeted 
of being a spy upon this fortress. Until you are 
pleased to remove such suspidioos, your lod^ngs 
and nourishment are those of a prisoner. lu llie 
meantime, before subjecting you to tfie question, 
tSkke notice, I will myself ride to the Abbey of 
Saint Bride, and satisfy myself whether the young 
person whom you would pass as your son, is'pos-* 
sessed of the same determination as that whi<£ 
you yourself seem to assert. It may so happen 
diat his examination and yours may -throw such 
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light upon each other as will decidedly prove 
either your guilt or innocence, without its being 
confirmed by the use of the extraordinary quesH 
tion. If it be otherwise, tremble for your son's 
sake, if not for your own* — Hare I shaken you» 
sir ?— or do you fear, for your boy's young sinews 
and joints, the engines which, in your own case, 
you seem willing to defy ?" 

" Sir," answered the minstrel, recovering from 
the momentary emotion he had shown, << I leave 
it to yourself, as a man of honour and candour^ 
trhether you ought, in common fairness, to form 
a worse opinion of any man, because he is not 
unwilling to incur, in his own person, severities 
which he would not desire to be inflicted upon 
his child, a sickly youth, just recovering from a 
dangerojos disease/' . . 

<< It is my duty," answered De Walton, after 
It, short pause, ^^ to leave no stone unturAed by 
which this business may be traced to the source; 
and if thou desirest mercy f<H: thy son, thou wilt 
thyself most easily attain it, by setting him the 
example of honesty and plain-dealing." 

The minstrel threw himself back on the sea^ 
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as if fully resolred to bear every extremity that 
coiild be inflicted, rather than make any £gu>i 
ther answer than be had already offered. Sir 
John de Walton himself seemed in some degree 
imcertain what might now be his best course. 
He felt an invincible repugnance to proceedf 
wi&out due consideration, in what most people 
would have considered the direct line of his duty, 
by inflicting the torture both upon father imd 
son ; but, deep as was his sense of devotion to-« 
wards the King, and numerous as were the hopea 
and expectations he had formed upon the strict 
discharge of his present high trust, he could not 
resolve upon having recourse at once to this cruel 
method of cutting the knot. Bertram's appear-*" 
ance was venerable, and his power of words not 
unworthy of his aspect and bearing. The gover* 
nor remembered that Aymer de Valence, whose 
judgment in general it was impossible to deny, 
had described him as one of those rare indivi- 
duals, who vindicated the honour of a corrupted 
profeiBsion by their personal good behaviour ; 
and he acknowledged to himself, that there ww 
{^ross cruelty and injustice in refusing to admit 
the prisoner to the credit of being a true and 
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Itonest man, until, by way of proving his Tecti« 
tade, lie had strained every sinew, and crushed 
every joint in his body, as well as those of hiil 
son. '^ I have no touchstone,'' he said internal- 
ly, ^ which can distinguish truth from falsehood ; 
ihe Bfuee and his followers are on the alart, — ^he 
has certainly equipped the galleys which lay at 
Bachrin during winter. This story, too, of 
Gzeenleaf, about arms being procured fmr a new 
insurrection, tallies strangelywitfa the appearance 
«f that savage-looking forester at the hunt; and 
all tends to show, that something is upon the 
anvil which it is my duty to provide against. I 
will, therefore, pass over no circumstance by 
which I can affect the mind through hope or 
fiear ; but, please God to give me light bom any 
ether source, I will not think it lawful to torment 
these unfortunate, and, it may yet be, honest 
9ienv'' He accordingly took his departure from' 
tiie library, whispering a word to Greenleaf re^ 
specting the prisoner. 

: He had reached the outward door of tiie study,, 
and his latd&tes had already taken the. old maa 
into their graq>, when his voice wis heard callings 
vpOnDe W^ton to return for a single mamendi 
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'^ What hast thoa to say, sir ?*' said the go^ 
yemor; " be speedy, for I have already lost 
inor^ time in listening to thee than I am answers- 
able for, and so I adyise thee for thine own 
aake"* 

** I advise thee," said the minstrel, ** for thine 
own sake. Sir John de Walton, to beware how 
then dost insist on thy present purpose, by which 
diOQ thyself alone, of all men living, will most 
severely suffer. If thou harmest a hair of that 
young man's head — ^nay, if thou permittest him to 
undergo any privation whieh it is in thy power 
to prevent, thou wilt, in doing so, prepare for 
thine own suffering a degree of agony more 
acute than any thing else in this mortal world 
could cause thee. I swear by the most blessed" 
objects o( our holy religion ; I call to witoesv 
that holy sepulchre, of which I have been an 
unworthy visitor, that I speak nothing but the 
truth, and that thou wilt one day testify thy 
gratitude for tiie part I am now acting. It ifr 
my interest, a? well as. yours, to secure you iil^ 
the safe possession of this castle, idthough asstH* 
redfy J know some things respecting i^ m& 
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respecting your worship, which I am not at 
liberty to tell without the consent of that youths 
Bring me but a note under hb hand, consenting 
to my taking you into our mystery, and believe 
me, you will soon see those clouds charmed 
away ; since there was never a doleful uncer- 
tainty which more speedily changed to joy, or a 
thunder-cloud of adversity which more instantly 
gave way to sunshine, than would then the sus- 
picions which appear now so foruMdable/' 

He spoke with so much earnestness as to make 
6ome impression upon Sir John de Walton, who 
was once more whoUy at a loss to know what 
line hb duty called upon him to pxursue. 

^'^ I would most gladly,'' said the governor, 
^* follow out my purpose by the gentlest means iu 
my power ; and I shall bring no further dbtress 
upon thb poor lad, than thine own obstinacy and 
hb shall appear to deserve. In the meantime, 
think. Sir Minstrel, that my duty has limits, and 
if I slack it for a day, it will become thee to 
exert every effort in thy power to meet my con- 
descension. I wiU give thee leave to address 
thy son by a line under thy hand, and I will 
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await his answer before I proceed ferther in 
tbis matter, which seems to be very mysterious* 
Meantime, if thou hast a soul to be saved, I 
conjure thee to speak the truth, and tell me 
whether the secrets of which thou seemest to be 
a too faithful treasurer, have regard to the prac-* 
tices of Douglas, of Bruce, or of any in their 
names, against this Castle of Douglas ?* 

The prisoner thought a moment, and then re* 
plied — '^ I am aware. Sir Knight, of the severe 
charge under which this command is intrusted to 
your hands, and were it in my power to assist you^ 
B8 a faithful minstrel and loyal subject, either 
-with hand or tongue, I should feel myself called 
upon so to do ; but so far am I from being the 
character your suspicions have apprehended, that 
I should have held it for certain that the B^uce 
and Douglas had assembled their followers, for 
the purpose of renouncing their rebellious at- 
tempts, and taking their departure for the Holy 
X«and, but for the apparition of the forester, who, 
I hear, bearded you at the hunting, which im^^ 
presses upon me the belief, that when s6 reso^ 
lute a follower and henchman of the Douglas 
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was sitting fearless among you, liis master and 
comrades could be at no great distance — how far 
Ids intentions could be friendly to you, I must 
leave it to yourself to judge ; only believe me 
thus far, that the rack, pulley, or pincers, would 
not have compelled me to act the informer, or 
adviser, in a quarrel wherein I have little or no 
share, if I had not been desirous of fixing the be- 
lief upon you, that you are dealing with a true 
man, and one who has your welfare at heart. — 
Meanwhile, permit me to have writing materials^ 
or let my own be restored, for I possess, in some 
degree, the higher arts of niy calling ; nor do I 
fear but that I can procure for you an explanar 
tion of these marvels, without much more loss 
of time." 

" God grant it prove so," said the governor ; 
*^ though I see not well how I can hope for so 
&vourable a termination, and I may sustain great 
harm by trusting too much on the present occa- 
sion. My duty, however, requires that, in the 
mean time, you be removed into strict confine^ 
ment," 
. He handed to the prisoner as he spoke the 
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writing materials^ which had been seized upon 
by the archers on their first entrance, and then 
commanded those satellites to unhand the min- 
strel. 

** I must then," said Bertram, " remain sub- 
jected to all the severities of a strict captivity ? 
but I deprecate no hardship whatever in my own 
person, so I may secure you from acting with a 
degree of rashness, of which you will all your 
life repent, without the means of atoning." 

*^ No more words, minstrel," said the gover- 
nor ; " but since I have made my choice, per- 
haps a very dangerous one for myself, let us carry 
this spell into execution, which thou sayest is to 
serve me, as mariners say that oil spread upon 
the raging billows will assuage their iiiry.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 



Beware ! beware ! of tlie Black Friar. 

He stiU retains liia sway. 
For lie is yet the elmrcVt beir by rigb^ . 

Wboerer may be tbe lay. 
Amandeville is lord by day. 

But tbe monk is lord by nigb^ 
Nor wine nor wand could raise a vassal 

To qnestion tbat firiar's rigbt. 

DoH Jmn, Canto xvii. 

The minstrel made no vain boast of the skill 
whidi he possessed in the use of pen and ink. 
In &ct, no priest of die time could have produced 
his little scroll more speedily, more neatly com- 
posed, or more fJEorly written, than were the 
lines addressed << To the youth called Augustine, 
son of Bertram the Minstrel.'' 

<< I have not folded this letter," said he, << nor 
tied it with silk, for it is not expressed so as to 
explain the mystery to you ; nor, to speak frank* 
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ly, do I think that it can convey to you any 
intelligence ; but it may be satisfactory to show 
you what the letter does not contain, and that it 
is written from and to a person who both mean 
kindly towards you and your garrison," 

** That,** said the governor, " is a deception 
which is easily practised ; it tends, however, to 
show, though not with certainty, that you are 
disposed to act upon good faith, and until the 
contrary appear, I shall consider it a point ofi 
duty to treat you with as much gentleness as the 
matter admits of. Meantime, I will myself rid& 
to the Abbey of Saint Bride, and in person exa-» 
mine the yoimg prisoner, and as you say he has 
the power, so I pray to Heaven he may have 
the will, to read this riddle, which seems to throw 
us all into confusion." So saying, he ordered 
his horse, and while it was getting ready, he 
perused with great composure the minstrel!s 
letter. . Its contents ran thus : — 

" Dear Augustike^ 
. ^^ Sir John de Walton, the governor of this 
eastle, has conceived those suspicions which. I 

VOL. IV. D 
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pointed out as likely to be the consequence of our 
coming to this country without an avowed errand. 
I at least am seized, and threatened with exami« 
nation under torture, to force me to tell the pur- 
pose of our journey ; but they shall tear my flesh 
firom'my bones, ere they force me to break the 
oath which I have taken. And the purport of thi^r 
letter is to apprize you of the danger in which 
you stand of being placed in similar circum-* 
stances, unless you are disposed to authorize 
me to make the discovery to this knight ; but 
«i this subject you have only to express your 
own wishes, being assured th'ey shall be in every 
respect attended to by your devoted 

** Bertram.'' 

This letter did not throw the smallest light 
upou the mystery of the writer* The governor 
read it more than once, and turned it repeatedly 
in his hand, as if he had hoped by that mecha- 
nical process to draw something from the mis- 
sive, which at a first view the words did not 
express ; but as no result of this sort appeared, 
De Walton retired to the hall, where he in<^ 
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formed Sir Aymer de Valence, that he was go- 
ing abroad as &r as the Abbey of Saint Bride, 
and that he would be obliged by his taking upon 
him the duties of governor during his absence. 
Sir Aymer, of course, intimated his acquiescence 
in the chaise, and the state of disunion in whidi 
they stood to each other, permitted no further 
explanation. 

Upon the arrival of Sir John de Walton, at die 
dilapidated shrine, the abbot, with trembling 
haste, made it his business immediately to attend 
the commander of the English garrison, upon 
whom, for the present, their house depended £9r 
every indulgence they experienced, as well as 
for the subsistence and protection necessary to 
them in so perilous a period. Having interro- 
gated this old man respecting the youth residing 
in the abbey, De Walton was informed that 
be had been mdisposed since left there by his 
lather, Bertram, a minstrel. It appeared to the 
abbot, that his indisposition might be of that 
contagious kind which, at that period, ravaged 
^tiie English Borders, and made some incursion^ 
into Scotland, where it afterwards worked a fear- 
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. fill progress. After some farther conversatiod, 

, Sir John de Walton put into the abbot's hand 

the letter to the young person under his roof, 

.on delivering which to Augustine, the reverend 

. fether was charged with a message to the English 

governor, so bold, that he was afraid to be the 

bearer of it. It signified, that the youth could 

not, and would not, at that moment, receive the 

, English knight ; but that, if he came baqk on the 

morrow after mass, it was probable he might learn 

something of what was requested. 

*' This is not an answer," said Sir John de 
•Walton, " to be sent by a boy like this to a per- 
son in my charge ; and methinks. Father Abbot, 
you consult your own safety but slenderly in 
.delivering such an insolent message." 

The abbot trembled under the folds of his 
.large coarse habit; andDe Walton, imagining 
that his discomposure was the consequence of 
guilty fear, called upon him to remember the 
duties .which h^ owed to England, the benefits 
which he had received from himself, and the 
probable consequence of taking part in a pert 
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JM>y's Insolent defiance of the power of the go- 
vernor of the province. 

V The abbot vindicated himself from these 
charges with the utmost anxiety. He pledged 
^is sacred word, that ^e inconsiderate character 
i>f the boy's message was owing to the wayward- 
ness arising from indisposition. He reminded the 
governor that, as a Christian and an Ikiglish- 
man, he had duties to observe towards the com- 
munity of Saint Bride, which had never given 
the English government the least subject of com- 
plaint. As he spoke, the churchman seemed to 
gather courage from the inmiunities of his order. 
He said he could not permit a sick boy, who had 
^en refuge within the sanctuary of the church, 
to be seized or subjected to any species of force, 
unless he was accused of a specific crime, capable 
of being immediately proved. The Douglasses, 
tn headstrong race, had, in former days, uniformly 
sespected the sanctuary of Saint Bride, and it 
yas not to be supposed that the King of England, 
the dutiful and obedient child of the Church of 
]ftome, would act with less veneration for her 
rights, than the followers of a usurper, homi- 
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tidey andvexoommunicated person like Robert 
Bruce. 

Walton was considerably shaken witib Ais re-« 
monstrance. He knew that, in the circumstances 
of the times, the Pope had great power in every 
controyeisy in which it was his pleasure to inter** 
fere. He knew that even in the dispute respect* 
ing the supremacy of Scotland, his Holiness had 
set up a claim to the kingdom, which, in the tern* 
per of the times, might perhaps have been deem*> 
ed superior both to that of Robert Bruce and that 
of Edward of England, and he conceived his mo- 
narch would give him little thanks for any fresh 
embroilment which might take place with the 
church. Moreover, it was easy to place a watch^ 
so as to prevent Augustine from escaping during 
the night ; and on the foUowingmominghe would 
be still as effectually in the power of the English' 
governor as if he were seized on by open force at 
the present moment Sir John de Walton, how- 
ever, so far exerted his authority over the abbot, 
diat he engaged, in consideration of the sanctu- 
ary being respected for this space of time, thaty 
wheB it expired, he would be aiding and assist 
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ing with his spiritual authority to surrender the 
youth, should he not allege a sufficient reason ta 
the contrary. This arrangement, which appeared 
still to flatter the governor with the prospect of 
an easy termination of this troublesome dispute,, 
induced him to grant the delay which Augustine 
rather demanded than petitioned for. 

** At your request, Father Abbot, whom I 
have hitherto found a true man, I will indulge 
diis youth with the grace he asks, before taking 
him into custody, understanding that he shall 
not be permitted to leave this place ; and thou 
art to be responsible to this effect, giving thee» 
as is reasonable, power to command our little 
garrison at Hazelside, to which I will send ft 
reinforcement on my return to the Castle, in* 
case it should be necessary to use the strong 
hand) or circumstances impose upon me other 
measures.'' 

" Worthy Sir Knight,'* repKed the abbo^ 
<< I have no idea that the frowardness of this: 
youth will render any course necessary, saving 
that of persuasion; and I venture to say, that 
you yourself will in the highest degree approve 
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of the method in which I shall acquit myself of 
my present trust.'* 

The abbot went through the duties of hospi- 
tality, enumerating what simple cheer the cloister 
of the convent permitted him to offer to the Eng- 
lish knight. Sir John de Walton declined the offer 
of refreshment, however — took a courteous leave 
of the churchman, and did not spare his horse 
unta the noble animal had brought him agiin 
before the Castle of Douglas. Sir Aymer de Va-» 
ience met him on the drawbridge, and reported' 
the state of the garrison to be the same in which 
he had left it, excepting that intimation had been 
received that twelve or fifteen men were expected 
on their way to the town of Lanark; and being 
on march from the neighbourhood of Ayr, would 
that night take up their quarters at the outpost^ 
of Hazelside. 

** I am glad of it," replied the governor; " I 
was about to strengthen that detachment. This 
stripling, the son of Bertram the minstrel, or who- 
ever he is, has engaged to deliver himself up for 
examination in the morning. As this party of sol-^ 
diers are foUowersof your uncle. Lord Pembrokcj^ 
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may I request you will ride to meet them^ and 
command them to remain at Hazelside imtil you 
make farther enquiries about this youth, who has 
still to clear up the mystery which hangs about 
him, and reply to a letter which I delivered with 
my own hand to the Abbot of Saint Bride. I 
have shown too much forbearance in this matter, 
and I trust to your looking to the security of this 
young man, and convey him hither, with all due 
care and attention, as being a prisoner of some 
importance," 

" Certainly, Sir John," answered Sir Aymer ; 
<* your orders shall be obeyed, since you have 
none of greater importance for one who hath 
the ; honour to be second only to yourself in this 
place." 

" I crave your mercy. Sir Aymer," returned 
the governor, ^^ if the commission be in any de- 
gree beneath your dignity; but it is our misfor- 
tune to misunderstand each other, when we en- 
deavour to be most intelligible." 

" But what am I to do," said Sir Aymer — 
^* (no way disputing your command, but only 

d2 
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aBking for information) — ^wbat am I to do, if the 
Abbot of Saint Bride offers opposition ?" 

" How !*' answered Sir John de Walton ; 
^ with the reinforcement from my Lord of Pern-* 
broke^ you will eonmiand at le^st twenty wart 
men, with bow and spear, against fire or six timi4 
old monks, with only gown and hood/' 

*• True," said Sir Aymer, *^ but ban and ex** 
communication are soAietimes, in the present 
day, too hard for the mail coat, and I would not 
willingly be thrown out of the pale of the Chrisr 
tian church/' 

** Well, then, thou very suspicious aid scru* 
pulous young man," replied De Walton, "know 
that if this youth does not deliver himself up to 
thee of his own accord, the abbot has promised to 
put him into thy hands." 

There was no further answer to be made, an4 
De Valence, though still thinking himself un* 
necessarily harassed with the charge of a petty 
commission, took the sort of half arms whicl^ 
were always used when the knights stirred be- 
yond the walls of the garrison, and proceeded 
to execute the commands of De Walton. A 
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liorseman or two, togetiiier with his squire Fa- 
bian, accompanied him. 

. The evening closed in with one of those Scotn 
tish mists which are commonly said to be equal 
to the showers of happier climates; the path 
became more and more dark, the hills more 
wreathed in vapours, and more difficult to tra- 
verse ^ and all the little petty inconvenieneie^ 
whichrenderedtravelUngthroughthe districtslow. 
and imcertain, were augmented by the density of 
the fog which overhung every thing. 

Sir Aymer, therefore, occasionally mended hia 
pace, and pften incurred the &te of one who is 
over-late, delaying himself by his efforts to 
make greater expedition. The knight be^ 
Ihought himself that he would get into a straight 
road by passing through the almost deserted town 
of Douglas, — the inhabitants of which had heesk 
treated so severely by the English, in the course 
of these fierce troubles, that most of those who 
were capable of bearing arms had left it, and with* 
drawn themselves to different parts of the coun'<' 
try. This almost deserted place was defended 
by a rude palisade, and a ruder drawbridge^ 
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whicb gave entrance into streets so narrow^ as 
to admit with difficulty three horses abreast, and 
evincing with what strictness the ancient lords 
of the village adhered to their prejudice against 
fortifications, and their opinion in favour of keep« 
ing the field, so quaintly expressed in the well-* 
known proverb of the family, — " It is better to 
hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep/' The 
streets, or rather the lanes, were dark, but for a 
shifting gleam of moonlight, which, as that planet 
began to rise, was now and then visible upon some 
steep and narrow gable* No sound of domestic 
industry, or domestic festivity, was heard, and no 
ray of candle or firelight glanced from the win* 
dows of the houses ; the ancient ordinance called 
the curfew, which the Conqueror had introduced 
into England, was at this time in full force in 
such parts of Scotlaad as were thought doubtful, 
and likely to rebel ; under which description it 
need not be said the ancient possessions of the 
Douglas were most especially regarded. The 
Church, whose Gothic monuments were of a 
magnificent character, had been, as far as pos- 
sible> destroyed by fire; but the ruins, held 
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together by tbe weight of the massive stonesf 
of which they were composed^ still sufficiently 
evinced the greatness of the family at whose cost 
it had been raised, and whose bones, from imme- 
morial time, had been entombed in its crypts. 

Paying little attention to these relics of de* 
parted splendour, Sir Aymer de Valence ad- 
vanced with his small detachment, and had passed 
the scattered fragments of the cemetery of the 
Douglasses, when, to his surprise, the noise 
of his horse's feet was seemingly replied to by 
sounds which rung like those of another knightly 
steed advancing heavily up the street, as if it 
were to meet him. Valence was unable to con- 
jecture what might be the cause of these warlike 
soimds ; the ring and the clang of armour was 
distinct, and the heavy tramp of a war-horse was 
not to be mistaken by the ear of a warrior. The 
difficulty of keeping soldiers from straying out 
of quarters by night, would have sufficiently ac- 
counted for the appearance of a straggling foot- 
soldier ; but it was more difficult to account for 
a mounted horseman, in full armour; and such 
was the apparition which a peculiarly bright 
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glimpse of moonlight now showed at the bottom 
of the causewayed hill. Perhaps the unknown 
warrior obtained. at the same time a glance of 
Aymer de Valencie and his armed followers — at 
least each of them shouted ^^ Who goes there ?'! 
« — ^the alann of the times ; and on the instant the 
deep answers of ^^ St George !" on the one side^ 
and ^^ The Douglas !" on the other, awakened 
tiie still echoes of the small and ruinous street 
and the silent arches of the dilapidated church* 
Astonished at a war-cry witiii which so many re-t 
collections were connected, the English knight 
spurred his horse at full gallop down the steep 
and broken descent leading out at the south or 
south-east gate of the town; and it was the 
work of an instant to call out, ^^ Ho ! Saint 
George ! upon the insolent villain, all of you ! — r 
To the gate, Fabian, and cut him off from flight ! 
• — Saint George ! I say, for England ! Bows 
and bills ! — ^bows and bills !'' At the same time 
Aymer de Valence laid in rest his own long 
iance, which he snatched from the squire by 
whom it was carried. But the light was seen 
jand gone in an instant, and though De Valence 
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(X>iiclnded that the hostile warrior had hardly 
»>om to avoid his career, yet he could take no 
aim for the eneomiter, unless by mere guess, and 
continued to plunge down the dark declivity^ 
among shattered stones and other encumbrances, 
without groping out with his lance the object of 
his pursuit He rode, in short, at a broken 
gallop, a descent of about fifty or sixty yards; 
witiiout haying any reason to suppose that 'he 
had met the figure which had appeared to him^ 
although the narrowness of the street scarcely 
admitted his having passed him, unless both horse 
and horseman could have melted at the moment 
of encounter like an air-bubble. The riders of 
his suite, meanwhile, were struck with a feeling 
like supernatural terror, which a number of sin<» 
gular adventures had caused most of them to at* 
tach to the name of Douglas; and when he 
reached the gate by which the broken street was 
terminated, there was none close behind him but 
Fabian, in whose head no suggestions of a tirno-* 
rous nature could outlive the sound of his dear 
master's voice. 

Here there was a post of English archers, who 
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were turning out in considerable alarm, when 
De Valence and his page rode in amongst them. ' 
** Villains !" shouted De Valence, ^^ why were 
ye not upon your duty? Who was it passed 
through your post even now, with the traitorous 
cry of * Douglas ? " 

" We know of no such,'' said the captain of 
the watch. 

^^ That is to say, you besotted villains," an- 
swered the young knight, ^^ you have been drink- 
ing, and have slept ?" 

The men protested the contrary, but in a con- 
fused manner, which was far from overcoming 
De Valence's suspicions* He called loudly to 
bring cressets, torches, and candles ; and the few 
remaining inhabitants began to make their un- 
willing appearance, with such various means of 
giving light as they chanced to possess. They 
heard the story of the young English knight 
With wonder ; nor, although it was confirmed by 
all his'retinue, did they give credit to the story, 
more than that the Englishmen wished some- 
how or other to pick a quarrel with the people 
of the place, under the pretence of their having 
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admitted a retainer of their ancient lord by 
night into the town. They protested, therefore^ 
their innocence of the cause of tumult, and en** 
deavoured to seem active in hastening from house 
to house, and corner to comer, with their torches, 
in order to discover the invisible cavalier. The 
English suspected them no less of treachery^ 
than the Scottish imagined the whole matter a 
pretext for bringing an accusation, on the part of 
the young knight, against the citizens. The wo- 
men, however, who now began to issue from the 
houses, had a key for the solution of the appari-* 
tion, which at that time was believed of e£Scacy 
si^cient to solve any mystery. " The devil,'* 
they said, ^^ must have appeared visibly amongst 
them;'' an explanation which had already occur- 
red to the followers of the young knight; for 
that a living man and horse, both, as it seemed, 
of a gigantic size, could be conjured in the 
twinkling of an eye, and appear in a street se- 
cured at one end by the best of the archers, and 
at the other by the horsemen under Valence him- 
self, was altogether, it seemed, a thing impos- 
^ble. The inhabitants did not venture to put 
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&eir thoughts on die subject into language, for 
fear of giving offence, and only indicated by a 
passing word to each other the secret degree of 
pleasure which they felt in the confusion and enn 
barrassment of the English garrison. Still, how- 
ever, they continued to affect a great deal of 
interest in the alarm which De Valence had re« 
eeived, and the anxiety which he expressed to 
discover the cause* 

• At length a female voice spoke above the 
Babel of confused sounds, saying, ^^ Where is 
the Southern Knight ? I am sure that I can tell 
him where he can find the only person who 
ban help him out of his present difficulty.*' 

^ And who is that, good woman?' said Aymef 
de Valence, who was growing every moment 
more impatient at the loss of time, which was 
flying fast, in an investigation which had some^ 
thing in it vexatious, and even ridiculous. At the 
same time, the sight of an armed partisan of the 
Douglasses, in their own native town, seemed to 
bode too serious consequences, if it should be suf« 
£^ed to pass without being probed to tiie bottom; 

^^ Come hidier to me,'' said the female voke^ 
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*f and I will name to you the only person wlio 
can explain all matters of this kind tbat chance 
in this country.'^ On this the knight snatched a 
torch from some of those who were present, and 
holding it up, descried the person who spoke, a 
tall woman, who evidently endeavoured to render 
herself remarkable. When he approached her, 
she communicated her intelligence in a grave 
and sententious tone of voice* 

<^ We had once wise men, that could have 
answered any parables which might have been 
put to them for explanation in this country side. 
Whether you yourselves, gentlemen, have not 
had some hand in weeding them out, good troth, 
it is not for the like of me to say ; at [any rate, 
good ccmnsel is not so easy come by as it was in 
this Douglas country, nor, may be, is it a safe 
thing to pretend to the power of giving it.** 

« Good woman,'' said De Valence, " if you 
will give me an explanation of this mystery, I 
will owe you a kirde of the best raploch grey." 
' *< It is not I," said the old woman, ^< that pre« 
tend to possess the knowledge which may assist 
you; but I would &ia know that the man whom 
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I sludl name to you shall be skaithless and harm-^ 
less. Upon your knighthood and your honour, 
will you promise to me so much ?'' 

" Assuredly," said De Valence, " such a per- 
son shall even have thanks and reward, if he is 
a faithful informer ; ay, and pardon, moreover, 
although he may have listened to any dangerous 
practices) or been concerned in any plots." 

*VOh ! not he," replied the female; *^ it is old. 
Goodman Powheid, who has the charge of the 
muniments," (meaning probably monuments,) 
^^ that is, such part of them as you English have 
left standing; I mean the old sexton of the 
kirk, of Douglas, who can tell more stories of 
these old folk, whom your honour is not very 
fond of hearing named, than would last us from 
this day till Yule." 

" Does any body," said the knight, " know 
whpm it is that this, old woman means?" 

*^ I conjecture," replied Fabian, " that she- 
speaks of an old dotard, who is, I think, the 
general referee concerning the history and anti- 
quities of this old town, and of the savage tsawly 
that lived here, perhaps before the flood." ^ 
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^^ And who, I dare say/' said the knight, 
'^ knows as much about the matter as she herself 
does. But where is this man ? a sexton is he ? 
He may be acquainted with places of conceal* 
-ment, which are often fabricated in Gothic build- 
ings, and known to those whose business calls 
them to frequent them. Come, my good old 
dame, bring this man to me t or, what may be 
better, I will go to him, for we have already 
spent too much time." 

" Time !" replied the old woman, — " is time an 
object with your honour ? I am sure I can hardly 
get so much for mine as will hold soul and body 
together. You are not far from the old man's 
house." 

She led the way accordingly, blundering over 
heaps of rubbish, and encountering all the em- 
barrassments of a ruinous street, in lighting the 
way to Sir Aymer, who, giving his horse to one 
c£ his attendants, and desiring Fabian to be 
ready at a call, scrambled after as well as the 
.slowness of his guide would permit. 

Both were soon involved in the remains of die 
^old church) much dilapidated as it had. been by 
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wanton damage done to it by the soldiery, and so 
much impeded by rubbish, that tike knight mar- 
velled how the old woman could find the way* 
-She kept talking all the while as she stumbled 
-onward. Sometimes she called out in a screech*- 
ing tone, ^^ Powheid ! Lazarus Powheid !'' — and 
then muttered — " Ay, ay, the old man will be 
busy with some of his duties, as he calls them ; I 
wonder he fashes wi' them in th^^e times. But 
never mind, I warrant they will last for his day, 
and for mine ; and the times, Xiord help us ! for 
all that I can see, are well enough for tiiose tiiat 
are to live in them." 

<^ Are you sure, good woman," replied the 
knight, ^^ that there is any inhabitant in these 
•ruins ? For my part, I should rather suppose that 
.you are taking me to the chamel-house of the 
dead." 

'^ Maybe you are right," said the old woman, 
-with a ghastly laugh ; ^^ carles and carlines agree 
«weel with funeral vaults and charnel-houses, 
and when aji auld bedral dwells near the dead, 
•he is living, ye ken, among his customers — 

flalloo ! Powheid ! Lazarus Powheid ! there is 
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a gentleman would speak with you ;" and she 
added, with some sort of emphasis, ^^an Eng- 
lish noble gentleman^— -one of the honourable 
garrison." 

: An old man's step was now heard adyancing, 
so slowly that the glimmering light which he 
held in his hand was visible on the ruined walls 
of the vault some time before it showed the per« 
son who bore it* 

The shadow of the old man was also projected 
upon the illuminated wall ere his person came 
in view i his dress was in considerable confusions 
owing to his having been roused from his bed ; 
Itnd since artificial light was forbidden by the re- 
jgulations of the garrison, the natives of Douglas 
Dale spent in sleep the time that they could not 
Very well get rid of by any other means. The 
sexton was a tall thin man, emaciated by years 
and by privations ; his body was bent habitually 
by his occupation of grave-digging, and his eye 
.naturally inclined downwards to the scene of his 
labours. His hand sustained the cruise or little 
lamp, which he held so as to throw light upon his 
visitant; at the same time it displayed to the young 
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kniglit the features of the person with whom he 
was now confronted, which, though neither hand- 
some nor pleasing, were stroqgly marked, saga* 
cious, and venerable, indicating, at the same time, 
a certain air of dignity, which age, even mere 
poverty, may be found occasionally to bestow, as 
conferring that last melancholy species of inde- 
pendence proper to those whose situation can 
hardly, by any imaginable means, be rendered 
much worse than years and fortune have already 
made it The habit of a lay brother added 
somewhat of religious importance to his appear^ 
ance. 

" What would you with me, young man ?' 
said the sexton. '^ Your youthful features, and 
your gay dress, bespeak one who stands in need of 
my ministry neither for himself nor for others.'' 

'^ I am, indeed,'' replied the knight, ^' a living 
man, and therefore need not either shovel or 
pick-axe for my own behoof. I am not, as you 
see, attired in mourning, and therefore need not 
your offices in behalf of any friend; I would 
only ask you a few questions." 
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<< What you would have done must needs bd 
done, you being at present one of our rulers^ 
and, as I think, a man of authority," replied the 
sexton ; ^^ follow ine this way into my poor ha* 
bitation ; I have had a better in my day ; and yet^ 
Heaven knows, it is good enough for me, when 
many men of much greater consequence must 
perforce content themselves with worse/* 
. He opened a lowly door, which was fitted, 
though irregularly, to serve as the entrance of 
a vaulted apartment, where it appeared that the - 
old man held, apart from the living world, his 
wretched and solitary dwelling. The floor, com* 
posed of paving stones, laid together with some 
accuracy, and here and there ins<^ribed with let- 
ters and hieroglyphics, as if tHey had once upon 
a time served to distinguish sepulchres, was in« 
differently well swept, and a fire at the upper end 
directed its smoke into a hole which served for a 
chimney. The spade and pick-axe (with other 
tools,) which the chamberlain of mortality make9 
use of, lay scattered about the apartment, and, 
with a rude stool or two, and a table, where some 
inexperienced hand had unquestionably supplied 
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ibe labours of the joiner, were nearly the only 
^iriiit}ire,if we include the old man's bed of stiaw» 
Ijmg in a corner, and discomposed, as if he had 
heta just raised from it At the lower end of 
|he Apartment the wall was almost entirely co^ 
jrei'ed by a large escutcheon^ such as is usually 
jiung over the graves of men of very high rank^ 
having the appropriate quarters^ to the number 
of sixteen, each properly blazoned and distinct, 
'placed as ornaments around the principararmd<^ 
lial coitt itself. 

: ' *^ Let us sit," said the old man ; ^^ the posture 
will better enable my fidling ears to appriehend 
your meanings and the asthma will deal with me 
mote mercifiilly in permitting me to make you 
]inderstand mine." 

.; A peal of short asthmatic coughs attested the 
violence of the disorder which he had last named^ 
{md the yoimg knight followed his host's ex-* 
i|mple, in sitting down on one of the rickety 
Stools . by the side of the fire» The old man 
birou^ht from one corner of the apartment an 
apron, which he occasionally wore, full of broken' 
Imtds in irregular pieces, some of which were 
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'Covered with, black elotb, or dlriven fall dF naib^ 
black, as U might happen, or gilded. 

^< You will find this 6^ fiiel necesaarjr/^ said 
Ae old maoj ^^ to keep some degree of heat ^tUa 
ihis waste apartment ; nor are the yapours of m^r 
lality, with which this yault is apt to be filled^ if 
the fire is permitted to become extinct, indifiereat 
to the lungs of the dainty and the hesdthy, lik^ 
yott worship, though to me they are become 
habitual. The wood will catth fire, although it iS 
some time ere the damps of the grave are over* 
come by the drier air and the warmth of the 
chimney,'* 

Accordingly, the* relics of mortality with which 
the old man had heaped his fireplace, began by 
degrees to send forth a thidc unctuous vapouTi 
trhidbt at length leaped to light, and biasing up 
the aperture, gave a degree of liveliness to the 
gloomy scene. The blazonry of the huge eseut^ 
fheon met and returned the rays with as brilliant 
m reflection as that lugubrious object was ca* 
jpable of, and the whole apartment looked with 
a &ntastic gayety, strangely mingled with the 
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gloomy ideas wliich its oraaments were calcit^ 
lated to impress upon the imagination. 

'^ You are astonished,'' said the old man, 
^' and perhaps, Sir Knight, you have never be- 
fore seen these relics of the dead applied to the 
purpose of rendering the living, in some degree, 
tnore comfortable than their condition would 
othemnse admit of 

« Comfortable !" returned the Knight of Va- 
lence, shrugging his shoulders ; ^^ I should be 
sorry, old man, to know that I had a dog that 
was as indifferently quartered as thou art, whose 
grey hairs have certainly seen better days.'' 

** It may be," answered the sexton, ** and it 
may be otherwise ; but it was not, I presume^ 
concerning my own history that your worship 
seemed disposed to ask me some questions ; and 
I would venture to enquire, therefore, to whom 
they have relation ?' 

** I will speak plainly to you," replied Sir 
Aymer, <^ and you will at once acknowledge th^ 
necessity of giving a short and distinct reply. I 
have even now met in the streets of this village 
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a person only shown to me by a single flash of 
light, who ^ad the audacity to dbplay the anno- 
rial insignia and utter the war*cry of the Dou- 
glasses; hay, if I could trust a transient glance, 
this daring cavalier had the features and the 
dark complexion proper to the Douglas. I am 
referred to thee as to one who possesses means 
of explaining this extraordinary circumstance, 
which, as an English knight, and one holding a 
oharge under King Edward, I am particularly 
called upon to make enquiry into." 
^ ^^ Let me make a distinction," said the old 
Bian. << The Douglasses of former generations 
are my near neighbours, and, according to my 
superstitious townsmen, my acquaintances and 
Visitors; I can take it upon my conscience to be 
answerable for their good behaviour, and to be- 
come bound that hone of the old barons, to whom 
^e roots 6f that mighty tree may, it is said, be 
traced, will ^gain disturb with their war-cry the 
towns or villages of their native cotintry-^not 
one will parade in moonshine the black arfiaour 
which has long rulited upon their tombd. 
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'* Tbe kHghts are dut^ 

And their good swords are rust ; 

Their aouls are with the saints, we trust.* 

IxK>k aroimd. Sir Knight, yan have abate and 
aromid you the men of whom we spedL Be* 
neath us, in a litde aide, (which hath not beeir 
opened ainee these diin grey locks were thick: 
and brawn,) there lies the first man whom I can^ 
name as memorable among those of this mighty^ 
line* It is he whom the Thane of Athol point- 
ed out to the King of Scotland as Shoito Dhu« 
glass, or the dark iron-coloured man, whose ex- 
ertions had gained the battle far his native: 
prince ; and who, according to this legend, he^: 
queathed his name to our dale and town, though 
othen say that the race assumed tiie name of 
!DougIas firom the stream so called in nnrecord*: 
ed times, before they had their fiistneis on its 
banlou Others, his descendants, called Eaehainy 
or Sector the first, and Orodh, or Hugh» 
WiUiain, the first of that name, and Gilmomv 
Ibe tlieme ci many a minstrel song, oommemo<« 
rating aoUeTements doi|e nnder the oriflammer 
of Charles the Grreat, Emperor of France, have 



all consigned tLemselres to theb last sleep, nor 
lias their memory been sufficiently preseryed 
from the waste of time. Something we know 
eonceming their great deeds, their great power, 
and, alas I litm great crimes. Something wtf 
also know of a Lord of Douglas who sat in a 
parliament at Forfisu*, hdd by King li^oolm 
the Pirst, and we are aware that from his at* 
tadunent to hunting the wild hart, he built 
himself a tower called Bladdiouse, in the forest 
of Ettrick, which perhaps still exists.'' 
^ ^^ I crave your forgiveness, old man,*' said ther 
kiiight, ^^ but I have no time at present to he^ 
stow upon tiie recitation of the pedigree of tii0 
House of Douglas. A less matter would hold 
a weU-breathed minstrel in subject for recita« 
tion for a calendar month, Sundays and holydays 
inchidedf' 

^ What odier informatian can yon expect 
from me,** said the sexton, ^ than diat respect- 
ing those heroes, some of whom it has been my: 
lot to conngn to that eternal rest, ^diich will 
£ar ever divide the dead from the duties of thia 
world ? I have told you where the race sleep, 
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down to the reign of the royal Malcolm. I can 
tell you also of another vault, in which lie Sir 
John of Douglas-burn, with his son Lord Archi- 
bald, and a third William, known by an indenture 
with Lord Abernethy. Lastly, I can tell you 
of him to whom that escutcheon, with its appur- 
tenances of splendour and dignity, justly belong. 
Do you envy that nobleman, whom, if death 
were in the sound, 1 would not hesitate to term 
my honourable patron ? and have you any design 
of dishonouring his remains ? It will be' a poor 
victoi^ ; nor does it become a knight and noble- 
man to come in person to enjoy such a triumph 
over the dead, against whom, when he lived, 
there were few knights dared spur their horses. 
He fought in defence of his country, but he had 
not the good fortune of most of his ancestors, to 
die on the field of battle. Captivity, 'Bickness, 
and regret for the misfortunes of his native land, 
brought his head to the grave in his prison-house, 
in the land of the stranger." 

The old man's voice here became interrupted 
by emotion, and the English knight found it 
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^^cult to continue his examination in the stem 
^tthion which bis jduty required. 

<* Old man/' be said, " I do not require from 
thee this detail, which must be useless to me, as 
well as painful to thyself. Thou dost but thy 
duty in rendering justice to thy ancient lord; 
but thou hast not yet explained to me why I 
have met in this town, this very night, and not 
balf an hour since, a person in the arms, and 
bearing the complexion, of one of the Black 
Douglasses, who cried his war-cry as if in con- 
tempt of his conquerors." 

<* Surely," replied the sexton, '^ it is not my 
business to explain such a fancy, otherwise than 
by supposing that the natural fears of the South- 
ron will raise the spectre of a Douglas at any 
time, when he is within sight of their sepulchre. 
Methinks, in such a night as this, the lairest 
cavalier would Wear the complexion of this 
swarthy race ; nor can I hold it wonderful that 
•the war-cry which was once in the throats of so 
many thousands in this country, should issue upon 
4)ccasion from the mouth of a single champion." 

<^ You are bold, old man," returned the £ng« 

£2 
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TbAk knight; ** do you consider that your life 19 
in my power, and that it may, in certain cafles, 
be my duty to inflict death with that degree of 
jMdn at which humanity shudders ?' 

The old man rose up slowly in the light of the 
blazing fire, displaying his emaciated featuires, 
which resembled those ascribed by artists to Saint 
Anthony of the desert ; and pointing to the fee* 
ble lamp, which he placed upon the coarse table^ 
thus addressed his interrogator, with an appear* 
anee of perfect firmness, and sometibing eren 
resembling dignity : — 

<^ Young knight of England, you see that 
utensil constructed for the purpose of dis|>ensing 
light amidst these fatal yaults,'^t is as frail as 
any thing can well be, whose flame is supplied 
by living element, contained in a frame composed 
of iron. It is doubtless in your power entirely 
to end its service, by destroying the frame, or 
extinguishing the light. Threaten it with such 
annihilation, Sir Knight, and see whether your 
menace will impress any sense of fear either on 
the element or the iron. Know that you have 
no more power over the frail mortal whom you 
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liireateii vifli snnilar annihilatimi. Yoii m«f 
tear from my body the skin in which it is now 
swathed^ but although my nerves might glow 
vith agony duniig the inhuman operation, it 
vonld produce no more impression on me than^ 
flaying on the stag which an arrow has previ- 
ously pierced through the heart My age sets 
me beyond your cruelty: if you think otheiw 
wise, call your agents, and commence your ope-» 
rational ; neither threats nor inflictions will ena^ 
ble you to extort from me any thing that I am 
not ready to tell you of my own accord/' 

*^ You trifle with me, old man," said De Ya- 
lence ; *^ you talk as if you possessed some secret 
reacting the motions of these Douglasses, who 
are to you as gods, yet you communicate no in* 
telligence to me whatever/' 

" You may soon know," replied the old man, 
<< all that a poor sexton has to communicate ; 
and it will not increase your knowledge respect^ 
tng the living, though it may throw some light 
upon my proper domains, which are those of the 
dead« The spirits of the deceased Douglasses 
do not rest in their graves during the dishonour 
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of their monuments, and the down&li of their 
house. That, upon death, the greater part of 
any line are consigned to the regions of eternal 
bliss, or of never-ending misery, religion will not 
suffer us to believe, and amidst a race who had sa 
gteat a share of worldly triumph and prospe-: 
rity, we must suppose there have existed many 
who have been justly subjected to the doom of 
an intermediate space of punishment You have 
destroyed the temples which were built by their 
posterity to propitiate Heaven for the welfare 
of their souls ; you have silenced the prayers and 
stopt the choirs, by the mediation of which the 
piety of children had sought to appease the 
wrath of Heaven in behalf of their ancestors, 
subjected to expiatory fires. Can you wonder that 
the tormented spirits, thus deprived of the relief 
which had been proposed to them, should not, 
according to the common phrase, rest in their 
graves ? Can you wonder they should show them- 
selves like discontented loiterers near to the 
places which, but for the manner in which you 
have prosecuted your remorseless warfare, might 
have ere now afforded them rest? Or do you mar-* 



' 
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rd that these flesUess ivamors should interrapt 
your marches, and do what else their airy nature 
may permit to disturb your councils, and meet 
aft fiir as they may the hostilities which you make 
it your boast to darry on, as well against th<Mse: 
who are deceased, as against any who may yet 
survive your cruelty ?** 

^< Old man," replied Aymer de Valence, ^* you 
cannot expect that I am to take for answer a 
story like this, being a fiction too gross to charm 
to sleep a schoolboy tormented with the tooth** 
ach ; nevertheless, I thank God that thy doom 
does not remain in my hands. My squire and two 
archers shall carry thee captive to the worship^ 
fal Sir John de Walton, Governor of the Castlc) 
and Valley, that he may deal with thee as se^ms 
meet; nor is he a person to believe in yout 
apparitions and ghosts from purgatory. — What 
ho ! Fabian 1 Come hither, atid bring with the^ 
two archers of the guard." 

Fabian accordingly, who had waited at the 
entrance of the ruined building, now found his 
way, by the light of the old sexton's lamp, and the 
sound of his master's voice, into the singular 
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apartment of the (dd maxi» the strange decixradaar 
«f which struck the yonth with great surprise and; 
scnnehon-on 

<< Dake the two archers with thee, Fabian,'^ 
said the Knight of Yal^ice, ^ and, with their 
assistance, oonv-ey this oM man, on horseback^ 
or in a litter, to the presence of the worsMpfol: 
Sir John de Walton* Tell him what we have 
seen, which thou didst witness as well as I ; and 
tell him that this old sexton, whom I send to 
be examined by his superior wisdom, seems to 
know more than he is willing to disclose respect^i* 
Ing our ghostly cavalier, though he will give us 
no account of him, except intimating that he if 
a spirit of the old Douglasses from purgatory, 
to which Sir John de Walton will give what faitibf 
he pleases. You may say, that, for my part, my 
belief is, either that tJie sexton is orazed by age, 
want, and enthusiasm, or that he is connected 
with some plot which the country people are 
hatching. You may also say that I shall not use 
much ceremony with the youth under the care of 
^e Abbot of Saint Bride ; there is something sus<* 
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pidoss in all the ocourresueeB that are now paw 
lug around ns.'' 

Fabian proraised obedience ; and the kiright, 
pulling him aside, gave him an additional cau. 
tnm, tOi behaye with attention in tluB bittSness, 
sedng he nxnst recollect, lliat neither tiie judg^ 
ment of himself, nor that of his master, were 
apparently held in rery much esteem by the 
governor ; and that it would ill become them to 
make any mistake in a matter where the safety 
ef die casde was perhaps concerned. 
. ^* Fear me not, worshipful sir,^' replied the 
youdi; *^ I am returning to pure air in the first 
place, and a good fire in the second, both accept* 
able exchanges for this dungeon of suffocating 
vapours and execrable smells. You may trust 
to my making no delay ; a very short time wiU 
earry me back to Castle Douglas, even moving 
with suitable attention to this old man's bones*'' 
* << Use him humanely,'' answered the knight. 
<^ And thou, old man^ if thou art insensible to 
threats of personal danger in this matter, remem^ 
ber, that if thou art found paltering with us, thy 
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piiiiishinent will perhaps be more severe dian any 
we can inflict upon thy person/' 
. *^ Can you administer the torture to the soul ?" 
said the sexton. 

<^ As to thee/' answered the knight, *^ we have 
that power ; — ^we will dissolve every monastery 
or religious establishment held for the fiouls of 
these Douglasses, and will only allow thereli-^ 
gious people to hold their residence there, upon 
condition of their praying for the soul of King 
Edward the First of glorious memory, the mah 
leus SeotoTum ; and if the Douglasses are deprived 
of the ghostly benefit of the prayers and services 
of such shrines, they may term thy obstinacy the 



cause." 



<< Such a species of vengeance," answered the 
old man, in the same bold unsubdued tone which 
he had hitherto used, <^ were more worthy of the 
infernal fiends than of Christian men." 

The squire raised his hand. The knight inter* 
posed : <^ Forbear him," he said, '^ Fabian, he is 
very old, and perhaps insane. — And you, sexton, 
remember that the vengeance threatened is law- 
fully directed towards a family which have been 
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tbe obstinate supporters of the excommunicated 
rebel, who murdered the Red Comyn iat the 
High Church in Dumfries." 

So saying, Aymer strode out of the ruins, pick-*' 
ing his way with some difficulty — took his horse, 
which he found at the entrance — repeated a 
caution to Fabian, to conduct himself with pru- 
dence — and, passing on to the south-western 
gate, gave the strongest injunctions concern- 
ing the necessity of keeping a vigilant watch, 
both by patrols and by sentinels, intimating at 
the same time, that it must have been neglected 
during the preceding part of the evening. The 
men murmured an apology, the confusion of 
which seemed to express tliat there had existed 
some occasion for the reprimand. 

Sir Aymer then proceeded on his journey to 
Hazelside, his train diminished by the absence 
of Fabian and his assistants. After a hasty, but 
not a short journey, the knight alighted at Thomas 
Dickson's, where he found the detachment from 
Ayr had arrived before him, and were snugly 
housed for the night He sent one of the archers 
to announce his approach to the Abbot of Saint 
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Bride and Im young guesi^ intimating at ihe 
name time, that the ardier must keep Agbt of die 
latter until lie himself arriyed at the chapd^ 
which would be instantly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



"Whea tliye nigliteiigale siiq^ tlie wodes waxen grenei 
lief, and gras, and blosme, springeth in April I wene. 
And love is to myne hette goae witb one tpf an so keae* 
N'ight and day my blood liyt drynkes, myne lierte detli mc tene* 

MSS. HaiL Quoted ht/ Warion. 



Sir Aymer de Valence had no sooner follow- 
ed his ardier to the convent of Saint Bride, than 
he summoned the abbot to his presence, who came' 
with the air of a man who loves his ease, and 
who is suddenly called from the couch where he 
has consigned himself to a comfortable repose^ 
at the summons of one whom he does not think 
it safe to disobey^ and to whom he would not 
dis^mse his sense of peevishness, if he durst 

^ It is a late ride,'' he said, <^ which has 
brought your worthy honour hither from ikii. 
casdA. May I be informed of the cause, after the' 
arrangement so recently gone into widi die go- 
vernor?* 

<f It is my hope,^! replied the knight, (f Oat: 
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you, Father Abbot, are not already conscious of 
it ; suspicions are afloat, and I myself have this 
night seen something to confirm them, that some 
of the obstinate rebels of this country are again 
setting afoot dangerous practices, to the peril of 
the garrison ; and I come, father, to see whether, 
in requital of many favours received from the 
English monarch, you will not merit his bounty 
and protection, by contributing to the discovery 
of the designs of his enemies.^' 

^^ Assuredly so," answered Father Jerome, in 
an agitated voice. ^^ Most unquestionably my in- 
formation should stand at your command; that 
is, if I knew any thing the communication of 
which could be of advantage to you." 

<< Father Abbot," replied the English knight, 
<< although it is rash to make myself responsible 
for a North-country man in these times, yet I 
own I do consider you as one who has ever been 
feithfiilly subject to the King of England, and I 
willingly hope that you will sdll continue so." 

<* And a fine encouragement I have !" said the 
abbot ; <* to be called out of my bed at midr 
night) in this taw weailier, 16 undergo the exa- 
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mination of a knight, wlio is the youngest^ 
perhaps, of his own honourable rank, and who 
will not tell me the subject of the interrogato- 
ries, but detains me on this cold pavement, till, 
according to the opinion of Celsus, the podi^^ 
which lurks in my feet may be driven into my 
stomach, and then good-night to abbacy and 
examinations from henceforward/* 

** Good father," said the young man, << the 
spirit of the times must teach thee patience ; 
Tecollect that I can feel no pleasure in this duty, 
and that if an insurrection should take place, the 
rebels, who are sufficiently displeased with thee 
for acknowledging the English monarch, would 
hang thee from thine own steeple to feed the 
crows ; or that, if thou hast secured thy peace 
by some private compact with the insurgents, 
the English governor, who will sooner or later 
gain the advantage, will not faU to treat thee as 
a rebel to his sovereign." 

" It may appear to you, my noble son," an- 
swered the abbot, obviously discomposed, << that 
I am hung up, in this case, on the horns of the 
dilemma which you have stated ; nevertheless, I 
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protest to youy that if any oile adpuses me' of 
fonspiring with the rebek against the King of 
JBnglaadf I am ready^ provided you give xxm 
time to swallow a potion recommended by Cdb* 
sus in my perilous case, to answer with the most 
perfect sinoerity ev^ question which thou caoflit 
put to me upon that subject." So sayingj hs 
called upon a monk who had attended at his 
lev^, and giving him a large key, whi^>ered 
semediing in his ear» The cup which the monk 
brought) was of sudb, cs^adty as proved Celsu^'f 
dmught required to be administered in consider* 
able quantity, aiui a strong smell which it sprdai 
through the apartment, accredited the knight'iy 
suspicion that the medicine chiefly ccmsisted of 
what were then termed distilled waters, a prepa* 
ration known in the monasteries for some tim^ 
before that comfortable secret had reached th$ 
]aity in general. The abbot, neither overawed 
by the strength nor by die quantity of the potion^ 
took it ojf witii what he himself would have called 
a feeling of solace and pleasanee, and his voice 
became mudi more composed ; he signified him« 
felf as comforted extraordinarily by the medicinef 
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sad wilUag to proceed to answer any questiom 
wUch could be put to him by his gallant youi^ 
fidend* . 

. ^^ At present," said the knight, '^ you are 
a^prare, &dier^ that strangers tiavelling through 
this country, must be the fiist objects of ous 
suq^idons and enqidrie& What is, for example, 
yonr own opinion of the youth termed Augus^* 
line, the son, or calling himself so, of a person 
ealled Bertram the minstrel, who has resided fos 
Sfmie days in your convent ?"^ 

The abbot heard the question mth eyes ex- 
pressive of surprise at the quarter from which it 
came. 

^< Assuredly,'' said he, ^^ I think of him as a 
ybuth who, £rom any thing I have seen> is of 
iSasLk excellent disposition, both with resqpect to 
loyalty ajod religion, which I should hare ex« 
pected, were I to judge from the estimable pisr^ 
son who comndtted him to my care/' 
. With this the abbot bowed to the knight as 
i£ he had conceived diat this repartee gave him 
a silencing advantage ia any question whicb 
could foUow upon that subject; and he vmd 
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probably, therefore, surprised when Sir Aymer 
Replied as follows : — 

" It is very true, Father Abbot, that I myself 
did recomxhc^nd this stripling t6 you as a youth of 
a harmless disposition, and with respect to whom 
it would be unnecessary to exercise the strict 
vigilance extended to odiers in similar circum- 
stances ; but the evidence which seemed to me 
to vouch for this youog man's innocence, has not 
appeared so satisfectory to my superior and com- 
mander ; and it is by his orders that I now make 
farther enquiries of you. You must think they 
toe of consequence, since we again trouble you, 
and at so unwonted an hour." 

** I can only protest by my order, and by the 
veil of Saint Bride," replied the abbot, the spi- 
rit of Celsus appearing to fail his pupil, *^ that 
whatever evil may be in this matter, is totally 
unknown to me-^nor could it be extorted from 
me by racks or implements of torture. What^ 
eve^ sig^ of disloyalty may have been evinced 
by this young man, I have witnessed none of 
them, although I have been strictly attentive to. 
his behaviour/^ 
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*^ In what respect?' said the knight — *<*and 
what is the result of your observation ?* 

'* My answer/' said the abbot of Saint Brides 
*< shall be sincere and downright. The yo«tk 
condescended upon payment of a certain number 
of gold crowns, not by any means to repay ihe 
hospitality of the church of Saint Bride, but 
merely" 

^^ Nay, &ther/' interrupted the knight, ^ yMi 
may cut that short, since the governor and I w^ 
imderstand the terms upon which the monks of 
Saint Bride exercise their hospitality. In what 
manner, it is more necessary to ask, was it re* 
ceived by this boy ?" 

<< With the utmost gentleness and modera- 
tion, noble sir," answered the abbot ; ^^ indeed, 
it appeared to me, at first, that he might be a 
troublesome guest, since the amount of his benev* 
volence to the convent was such as to encourage, 
and, in some degree, to authorize, his demandr 
ing accommodation of a kind superior to that we 
had to bestow." 

^^ In which case," said Sir Aymer, ^' you 
would have had the discomfort of returning scmbp 
part of the money you had received ?' 

VOL. IV. F 
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^ That," replied the abbot, " would have 
been a mode of settlement contrary to our vows. 
iWhat is paid to the treasury of Saint Bridget 
cannot, agreeably to our rule, be on any account 
irestored. But, noble knight, there was no 
Occasion for this ; a crust of white bread and a 
•draught of milk were diet sufficrient to nourish 
this poor youth for a day, and it- was my own 
ihnziety for his health that dictated die furnish- 
ing of his cell with a softer bed and coverlet 
dian are quite cpnsisteAt with the rules of our 
wder." 

' ^^ Now hearken to what I say. Sir Abbot, and 
answer me truly," said the Knight of Valence 
•. — i^ What communication has this youth held 
-with the inmates of your convent, or with those 
^beyond your house ? Search your memory con- 
isetyiing this, and let me have a distinct answer, 
^for your guest's safety and your own depend 
*upon it" 

' ^^ As I am a Christian man," said the abbot, 
** I have observed nothing which could give 
Aground for your worship's suspicions. The boy 
Augustine, unlike those whom I have observe^ 
who have been educated in the world* showed a- 
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marked preference to the company of 8uch sistem 
as the house of Saint Bride contains, rather than 
for that of the monks, my brethren, although 
there are among them pleasant and conversibler 
men.'* 

^^ Scandal," said the young knight, ^^ might 
find a reason for that preference." 

^^ Not in the case of the sisters of Saint Brid- 
get," said the abbot, ^^ most of whom have been; 
either sorely misused by time, or their comeliness 
destroyed by some mishap previously to their 
being received into the seclusion of the house." 

This observation the good father made with 
tome internal movement of mirth,- which was 
apparently excited at the idea of the sisterhood 
of Saint Bridget becomiug attractive to any one 
by dint of their personal beauty, in which, as it 
happened, they were all notably, and almost 
ludicrously, deficient. The English knight, to 
whom the sisterhood were well known, felt alsQ 
inclined to smile at this conversation. 

^^ I acquit," he said, ^< the pious sisterhood of 
^harming, otherwise than by their kind wishes 
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and attention to the wants of the suffering stran* 
ger." 

^' Sister Beatrice," continued the father, resu<« 
. ming his gravity, ^^ is indeed blessed with a win- 
ning g^ft of making comfits and syllabubs ; but, 
on minute enquiry, I do not find that the youth 
has tasted any of them. Neither is sister Ursula 
so hard favoured by nature, as from the effects of 
an accident ; but your honour knows that when 
a woman is ugly, the men do not trouble them* 
selves about the cause of her hard favour. I will 
go, with your leave, and see in what state the 
youth now is, and summon him before you." 

^^ I request you to do so, father, for the affair 
is instant ; and I earnestly advise you to watch,, 
in the closest manner, this Augustine's beha^ 
viour : you cannot be too particular. I will wait 
your return, and either carry thq boy to the castle^ 
or leave him here, as circumstances may seem to 
require." 

The abbot bowed, promised his utmost exer-i 
tions, and hobbled out of the room to wait on 
the youth Augustine in his cell, anxious to &vour^ 



.# 
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if possible, the wishes of De Valence, whom he 
looked upon as rendered by circumstances hjs 
military patron. 

He remained long absent, and Sir Aymer 
began to be of opinion that the delay was sus^ 
picious, when the abbot returned with perplexity 
and discomposure in his countenance. 
' *' I crave your pardon for keeping your wor- 
ship waiting," said Jerome, with much anxiety ; 
^^ but I have myself been detained and vexed 
by unnecessary formalities and scruples on the 
part of this peevish boy. In the first place, 
hearing my foot approaching his bedroom, my 
youth, instead of undoing the door, which would 
have been but proper respect to my place, on the 
^ntrary draws a strong bolt on the inside ; and 
this fastening, forsooth, has been placed on his 
chamber by Ursula's command, that his slumbers 
might be suitably respected. I intimated to him 
as I best could, thftt he must attend you without 
delay, and prepare to accompany you to the 
Castle of Douglas ; but he would not answer 
a single word, save recommending to me pa- 
tience, to which I was &in to have recourse^ 
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M well as your archer, whom I found standing' 
sentinel before the door of the cell, and con- 
tenting himself with the assurance of the sis- 
ters that there was no other passage by which 
Augustine could make his escape* At lengthi 
tlie door opens^ and my young master presents 
himself fully arrayed for his journey. The truth, 
is^ I think some fresh attack of his malady has 
affected the youth ; he may perhaps be disturbed 
with some4;ouch of hypochondria, or black choler, 
a species of dotage of the mind, whidi is some* 
times found concomitant with and symptomatic 
cf this disorder; but he is at present composed, 
and if your worship chooses \o see him, he is at 
your command.*^ 

^ Call him hither,'^ said the knight. And a' 
considerable space of time again elapsed ere the 
doquence of the abbots half chiding and half 
seolhing, prevailed on the lady, in her adopted^ 
eliaraeter, to approach the parlour, in which at last' 
s3ie made her appearance, with a countenance on' 
l^ich the marks of tears might still be discovered, 
and a pettisl^suUenness, like that of a boy, or, wMr 
teverence, that of a girl, who is determined upoinr 
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taking* her own way in any matter, and eqnally ret 
flolyed to give no reason for her doing so. Her 
hurried levie had not prevented her attending 
dosely to all the mufflings and disguisings bjr 
which her pilgrim's dress was arranged, so as to 
alter her appearance, and effectually disguise her 
8ex« But as rivility prevented her wearing har 
large slouched hat, she necessarily exposed hei 
countenance more than in the open air; and though 
the knight beheld a most lovely set of features^ 
yet they were not such as were inconsistent with 
tiie character she had adopted, and which she had 
resolved upon maintaining to the last She had| 
accordingly, musterbd up a degree of couraga 
which was not natural to her, and which aha 
perhaps supported by hopes which her situation 
hardly admitted. - So soon as she found herself 
in the same apartment with De Valence, she 
assumed a style of manners, bolder and moM 
determined than she had hidierto displayed. ; 
^* Your worship," she said, addressmg him 
even before he spoke, *^ is a knight of Knglaild» 
and possessed, doubtless, of the virtues wfaieb 
Weome that noble station* I aman unfinrtunate 
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lady obUged, by reasons which I am under the 
necessity of keeping secret, to travel in a dan- 
gerous country, where I am suspected, without 
any just cause, of becoming accessory to plots 
and conspiracies which are contrary to my own 
interest, and which my very soul abhors; and 
wiiidi I might safely abjure, by imprecating upon 
myself all the curses of our religion and renoun- 
dng all its promises, if I were accessory to such 
designs in thought, word, or deed. Nevertheless, 
yon, who will not believe my solemn protesta* 
lion, are about to proceed against me as a guilty 
person, and in so doing I must warn you. Sir 
Kniglit, that you will comnlit a great and cruel 
injostice." 

^ I shall endeavour to avoid that,'' said the 
knight, '^ by referring the duty to Sir John de 
Walton, the governor, who will decide what is 
to be done ; in this case, my only duty will be 
to place you in his hands at Douglas Castle." 
' " Must you do this ?" said Augustine. 
. " Certainly," replied the knight, " or be an- 
swerable for neglecting my duty." 
' ^ But if I become bound to answer your loss; 
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with a large sum of money) a large tract of 
land'^ 

<< No treasure, no land, — supposing such at 
your disposal," answered the knight, '^ can atone 
for disgrace; and besides, boy, how should I 
trust to your warrant, were my avarice such as 
would induce me to listen to such proposals ?" 

** I must then prepare to attend you instantly 
to the Castle of Douglas, and the presence of 
Sir John de Walton ?" replied Augustine. 

** Young man,** answered De Valence, " there 
is no remedy, since, if you delay me longer, I 
must carry you thither by foice," 

" What will be the consequence to my 
father ?" said the youth. 

** That,'* replied the knight, " will depend 
exactly on the nature of your confession and his ; 
sometliing you both have to say, as is evident 
from the terms of the letter Sir John de Walton 
conveyed to you ; and, I assure you, you were 
better to speak it out at once, than to risk the 
consequences of more delay. I can admit of 
no more trifling ; and, believe mc, that your fate 

2p 
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will be entirely iruled hy your own ftaolmesar 
and candour." 

" I must prepare, then, to travel at your com- 
mand," said the youth* << But this cruel dis^ 
ease still hangs around me, and Abbot Jerome,, 
whose leeehcraft is £eunous, will himself assure 
you that I cannot travel without danger of my 
Kfe ; and that while I was residing in this con- 
vent, I declined every opportunity of exercise 
which was offered me by the kindness of the gar« 
risen at Hazelside, lest I might by mishap bring 
tlie contagion among your men." 

" The youth Says right," said the abbot ; " the 
l^hers and men-at-arms have more than once 
sent to invite this lad to join in. some of their 
military games, or to amuse them, perhaps, with 
some of his minstrelsy ; but he has uniforndy 
declined doing so ; aad, according to my belief,, 
it is the effects of this disorder which have pre-% 
vented his accepting an indulgence so natural to 
his age, and in so dull a place as the convent of 
Siaint Bride must needs seem to a youth bred 
ttp in the world." 

" Do you then hol4 reverend father," said 
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Sr Aymer, ** that Aere is real danger in otarry^ 
ing this youth to the castle to-night, as I pro-^ 
posed ?• 

*^ I eonceiye such danger/' replied the abbQt»> 
^ to exist, not only as it may occasion the relapse 
of the poor youth himself, but as particularly^ 
likely, no preparations having been made, to in- 
troduce the infection among your honourable^ 
garrison ; for it is in these relapses, more than ia 
the first violence of the malady, that it has beeo 
found most contagious.'' 

*^ Then," said the knight, ^^ you must be cobA 
tent, my friend, to give a share of your room ta 
an archer, by way of sentinel." ". 

" I cannot object," said Augustine, "provided 
my unfortunate vicinity does not endanger the 
health of the poor soldier." > 

<^ He will be as ready to do his duty," said 
the abbot, '< without the door of the apartment 
as within it; and if the youth should sleep 
90undly, which the presence of a guard in his 
chamber might prevent, he is the more likely to 
answer your purpose on the morrow." 

" Let it be< so," said Sir Aymer; " so yon 
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are flure Ibat you do not minister any fa6ility Of 
escape." 

** The apartment," said the monk, " hath no 
clAiev entrance than that which is guarded by 
Ae^areher, but to content you, I shall secure the 
€k>or in your presence." 

■ ** So be it, then," said the Knight of Valence ; 
^ this done, I myself will lie down without doffing 
my mail-shirt, and snatch a sleep till the ruddy 
dawn calls me again to duty, when you, Augus- 
tine, will hold yourself ready to attend me to our 
Castle of Douglas." 

t The bells of the convent summoned the inha- 
bitants and inmates of Saint Bride to morning 
prayers at the first peep of day. When this 
^uty was over, the knight demanded his prison- . 
er. The abbot marshalled him to the door of 
il^jlgastine's chamber. The sentinel who was 
tlationed there, armed with a brown-bill, or spe- 
cies of partisan, reported that he had heard no 
motion in the apartment during the whole night* 
(The abbot tapped at the door, btit received no 
answer. He knocked again louder, but the si- 
lence was unbroken from within. 
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1 ^* What means this ?" ssdd the reverend ruler 
of the convent of Saint Bride ; " my young* 
patient has certainly fiEdlen into a syncope or 
awoon !" 

< « I wish, Father Abbot," said the knight, « that 
he may not have made his escape instead, an 
accident which both you and I may be required 
to answer, since, according^ to our strict duty, 
we ought to have kept sight of him, and detained 
him in close custody until daybreak.'' 

** I trust your worship," said tlie abbot, " only 
anticipates a misfortune which I cannot think 
possible." 

^^ We shall speedily see," said the knight ; 
and raising his voice, he called aloud, so as to 
be heard within, ^^ Bring crow-bars and levers, 
and bui*st me that door into splinters without an 
instant's delay !" 

The loudness of his voice, and the stern tone 
in which he spoke, soon brought around him the 
brethren of the house, and two or three soldiers 
of his own party, who were already busy in ca- 
parisoning their horses. The displeasure of the 
young knight was mahifested by his flushed fea- 
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ture^ and the abrupt manner in which he again 
repeated has commands for breaidng opea th& 
door* This was speecBly performed^ though it 
required the application of considerable strength, 
and as the scattered remains fell crashing into 
the apartment, De Valenee sprang, and the 
abbot hobbled, into the cell of the prisoner,, 
i/diich, to the fulfilment of their worst su£picion£^ 
they found empty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

« 

IHicre 18 lie ? Has tlie deep earth swaXlow*d him? 

Or hath he melted like some airy phantom 

That shuns the approach of mom and the yomig snn? 

Or hath he wrapt him in Cimmerian darkness. 

And pa88*d beyond the circuit of the sight 

With things of the night's shadows ? 

Anonynunu, 

» 

The disappearance of the youth, whose dis-^ 
gaise and whose &te have, we hope, inclined: 
our readers to take some interest in him, wiU 
require some explanation ere we proceed with, 
the other personages of the story, and we shall 
set about giving it accordingly. 

When Augustine was consigned to his cell for 
the second time on the preceding evening,]|^botk 
the monk and the young Knight of Valence had 
seen the key turned upon him, and had heaid 
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liim secure the door on the inside with the bolt 
which had been put on at his request by sister 
Ursula, in whose affections the youth of Au- 
gustine, his extreme handsomeness, and, above 
all, his indisposition of body and his melancholy 
of mind, had gained him considerable interest 

So soon, accordingly, as Augustine re-entered 
his apartment, he was greeted in a whisper by 
the sister, who, during the interval of his ab- 
sence, had contrived to slip into the cell, and 
having tappiced herself behind the little bed, 
came out, with great appearance of joy, to greet 
the return of the youth. The number of little 
attentions, the disposal of holly boughs, and 
such other evergreens as tlie season permitted, 
showed the anxiety of the holy sisters to deco- 
rate the chamber of their guest, and the greet- 
ings of sister Ursula expressed the same friendly 
interest, at the same time intimating that she 
was already in some degree in possession of tlie 
Stranger's mystery. 

As Augustine and the holy sister were busied 
in exchange of confidence, the extraordinary 
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difference betif een their countenances and their 
persons must have struck any one who might 
haye beeq accidentally a witness of their inter-* 
view. The dark pi]grim*s robe of the disguised 
female, was not a stronger contrast to the white 
woollen garment worn by the votaress of Saint 
Bride, than the visage of the nun, seamed witk 
many a ghastly scar, and the light of one of her 
eyes extinguished for ever, causing it to roll a 
sightless luminary in her head, was to the beau- 
tiful countenance of Augustine^ now bent with a 
confidential, and even affectionate look, upon the 
extraordinary features of her companion. 

<^ You know," said the supposed Augustine, 
*^ the principal part of my story ; can you, or 
will you, lend me your assistance ? If not, my 
dearest sister, you must consent to witness my 
death, rather than my shame* Yes, sister Ursu* 
la, I will not be pointed at by the finger of scorn, 
as the thoughtless maiden who sacrificed so much 
for a young man, of whose attachment she was 
not so well assured as she ought to have been. 
I will not be dragged before De Walton, for the 
purpose of being compelled, by threats of torture, 



II 
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to declare myself the female in honour of whom 
he lipids the Dangerous Castle. No doubt, he 
might be glad to gire his hand in wedlock to a 
damsel whose dowery is so ample ; but wlio can 
tell whether he will regard me with that respect 
which every woman would wish to command, 
or pardon that boldness of which I have been 
gmlty, eren though its consequences have been 
in his own favour ?" 

" Nay, my darling daughter/' answered the 
nun, *' comfort yourself ; for in all I can aid 
you, be assured I will. My means are somewhat 
more than my present situation may express, and, 
be assured, they shall be tried to the uttermost 
Methinks I still hear that lay which you sung to ' 
the other sisters and myself althongh I alone, 
touched by feelings kindred to yours, had the^ 
address to comprehend that it told yonr own> 
tale." 

** I aoDL yet sorprised, " said Augustine^ 
i^>eftk3ng beneath her breath, <^ how I had the 
boldness to sii^ in your ears tlie lay, wfaidi, id- 
ftct, was the history of my disgrace." 

'< Alas 1 that you .will say so^" returned die; 
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WBtxk ; ** there was not a word but wbat resembled 
those tales of love and of high-spirited darings 
which the best minstrels love to celebrate, and 
the noblest knights and maidens weep at once 
and smile to hear. The Lady Augusta of Berkeljr, 
a great heiress, according to the world, both in 
land and morable goods, becomes the King's 
ward by the death of her parents ; and thus is on 
file point of being given away in marriage to a 
minion of the King of England, whom, in these 
Seottish valleys, we scruple not to call a peremp«» 
tory tyrant.'* 

<< I must not say so, my sister,'^ said the pil-* 
grim; ^^and yet, true it is, that the cousin of 
the obscure parasite Gaveston, oniidiom the King 
wished to confer my poor hand, was neither by 
birth, merit, or circumstance, wordiy of such aii> 
alliance. Meantime I heard of the fame of Sir 
John de Walton ; and I heard of it not with the 
less interest that his feats of chivalry were said 
to adorn a knight, who, rich in every thing else» 
was poor in worldly goods, and in the smiles of 
fortune. I saw this Sir John de Walton, and I 
a<toowledge that a thought, fidiich had already 
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intruded itself on my imagination, became, after 
this interview, by frequent recurrence, more 
familiar, and more welcome to me. Methought 
that the daughter of a powerful English family, 
if she could give away with her hand such wealth 
as the world spoke of, would more justly and 
honourably bestow it in remedying the errors of 
fortune in regard to a gallant knight like De Wal- 
ton, than in patching the revenues of a beggarly 
Frenchman, whose only merit was in being the 
kinsman of a man who was very generally de« 
tested by the whole kingdom of England, ex^ 
cepting the infatuated monarch himself." 

** Nobly designed, my daughter," said die 
nun ; '^ what more worthy of a noble heart, 
possessing riches, beauty, birth, and rank, than to 
confer them all upon indigent and chivalrou^r 
merit?' 

^* Such, dearest sister, was my intention," re- 
plied Aug^tine ; <^ but I have, perhaps, scarce 
sufficiently explained the manner in which I 
meant to proceed. By the advice of an aged min- 
strel of our house, the same who is now prisoner 
at Douglas, I caused exhibit a large feast upon 
Christmas eve, and sent invitations abroad to the 
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young knights of noble pame who were known 
to spend their leisure in quest of arms and ad*^ 
ventures. When the tables were drawn» and the^ 
feast concluded, Bertram, as had been before 
devised, was called upon to take his harp. He 
sung, receiving from all who were present the 
attention due to a minstrel of so much &me. 
The theme which he chose, was the frequent 
capture of this Douglas Castle, or, as th6 poet 
termed it. Castle Dangerous, ^ Where are the 
champions of the renowned Edward the First,' 
said the minstrel, * when the realm of England 
cannot furnish a man brave enough, or suffi- 
ciently expert in the wars, to defend a miser- 
able hamlet of the North against the Scottbh 
rebels, who have vowed to retake it over our 
soldiersV heads ere the year rolls to an end? 
Where are the noble ladies, whose smiles used 
to give countenance to the Knights of Saint 
Cteorge's Cross ? Alas ! the spirit of love and of 
chivalry is alike dead amongst us-^our knights 
are limited to petty enterprises — and our noblest 
heiresses are given as prizes to strangers, as if 
• their own country had no one to deserve them/ — 
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Here stopt the liarp ; and I shame to say^ that I 
myself, as if moved to enthusiasm by the son^ 
of the minstrel, arose, and taking from my neok 
the chain of gold which supported a crucifix of 
special sanctity, I made my vow, always under 
the King's permission, that I would give my 
hand, and the ipheritance of my fathers, to the 
good knight, being of noble birth and lineage, 
who should keep the Castle of Douglas in the 
King of England's name, for a year and a day. 
I sat down, my dearest sister, deafened with the 
jubilee in which my guests expressed their ap- 
plause of my supposed patriotism. Yet some 
degree of pause took place amidst the young 
knights, who might reasonably have been sup* 
posed ready to embrace this offer, although at 
the risk of being encumbered with Augusta of 
Berkely,'' 

^^ Shame on the man," said sbter Ursula, 
<^ who should think so ! Put your beauty aloiie» 
my dearest, into consideration, and a true knight 
ought to have embraced the dangers of twenty 
Castles of Douglas, rather than let such an ia- 
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;iRBlinble opportunity of gainmg your fisrpoor be 
lost.'' 

^ It may be that some in reality thought so/' 
said the pilgrim ; ^^ but it was supposed that did 
lunges &irour inight be lost by those who seemed 
itoo anxious to thwart his royal purpose upon his 
ward's hand. At any rate, greatly to my joy^ the 
'^sly person who availed himself of the offer I 
^had made, was Sir John de Walton ; and as his 
-offer was guarded by a clause, saving and resLer- 
Ting the king's approbation, I hope he has not 
^SttSiered any diminution of Edward's favour." 

^^ Assure yourself, noble and high-spirited 
young lady," replied the nun, ^^ that th^e is no 
fear of thy generous devotion hurting thy lover 
with the King of England. Something we 
V hear concerning worldly passages, even in this 
remote nook of Saint Bride's cloister ; and the re* 
port goes among the English soldiers that their 
-^king was. indeed offended at your putting your 
will in opposition to his own; yet, on the other 
Imnd, this preferred lover. Sir John de Walton^ 
a man of such extensive fame, and your offer 
so much in the character of better but not 
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forgotten times, that even a king could not at 
the beginning of a long and stubborn war deprive 
kn errant cavalier of his bride, if she should be 
duly won by his sword and lance.'* 

<^ Ah ! dearedt sister Ursula V* sighed the 
disguised pilgrim, ^^ but, on the other hand^ 
how much time must pass by in the siege, by 
defeating which that suit must needs be advan- 
ced ? While I sat in my lonely castle, tidings 
after tidings came to astound me with the nume- 
rous, or rather the constant dangers, with which 
my lover was surroimded, until at length, in a 
moment I think of madness, I resolved to set 
out in this masculine disguise ; and having my- 
self with my own eyes seen in what situation I 
had placed my knight, I determined to take su^ 
measures in respect to shortening the term of hk 
trial, or otherwise, as a sight of Douglas Castle, 
and — why should I deny it? — of Sir. John de 
Walton, might suggest Perhaps you, my dear- 
est sister, may not so well understand my being 
tempted into flinching from the resolution which 
I had laid down for my own honour, and that 
of my lover ; but consider, that my resol^r 
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tion was the consequence of a moment of excw 
tation, and that the course which I adopted wasr 
the conclusion of a long, wasting, sickening state* 
of uncertainty, the effect of which was to weakeu- 
&e nerves which were once highly strung with, 
love of my country as I thought; but in reality, 
alas ! with fond and anxious feelings of a more 
selfish description/' 

** Alas !*' said sister Ursula, evincing the 
strongest symptoms of interest and compassion, 
^^ am I the person, dearest child, whom yoiv 
suspect of insensibility to the distresses whichr 
are the fruit of true love ? Do you suppose that 
the air which is breathed within these walls has 
the property, upon the female heart, of suck 
malrellous fountains as they say change into 
stone the substances which are immersed into 
their waters ? Hear my tale, and judge if it 
can be thus with one who possesses my causes 
of grief. And do not fear for loss of time ; we 
must let our neighbours at Hazelside be settled 
for the evening, ere I furnish you with themean^ 
of escape ; and you must have a trusty guide^ 
for whose fidelity I will be responsible, to direct^ 

VOL. IV. G 
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your pat& tliamigk tii«se wooda, nmi pxotedt 
^it in ease of any dsoEtgeVy too* likely t» oeeio^ 
ill these troii])le8oiiie times* it wili tinas hm 
itigh an hows eve you cfepart; and amre I ana tkat 
m no manner can yon spend the tiaKr bettexr 
Aan in listening to distresses toe» shmbir te youjp, 
&9m9 and flawing froBatibesoiiree efdEsappointed 
affection which you must needs sympathize! 

( The ^stresses of the Lady Anq^nsta did not 
preyent her being in some degree affeeted almost 
Mdieiously with the singular contrast between 
Ae hideous eonntenance of this victim of tisie 
fender passion, aind the cause to which she im^^ 
puted hes scnerows ; but it waa not a moment fbv 
gXYHig way to a sense of the ridiculous, ^ick 
would hflpv^e been- in the highest degree offensive^ 
to the sister of Saint Bride, idiose goodf-wiU she' 
had so many reasons to conciliate. She readily^^^ 
&er^fore, succeeded in preparing herself to listeiv 
lo the rotary with an appearance of sympathy, 
IrMch m%ht tewziji that which she had herself 
ttxperieixced at the hands^ of sister Ursula ; whiles 
Ate tafertonate repluse, with an^agitatiea which 
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maie her ugUness stfll more conspicuoiis, najM 
fated nearly in a whispef tke following dfcmn'f 
fltances :— • > 

^ My mkfortnnes commenced long before I 
Iras caEed sister Ursula, or secluded as a votaresB 
widiin these walls. My fiither was a ndble N<««» 
laan, who, iike many of his countrymen, sought 
aad found fortone at the comrt of the King of 
Seathmd* He was widowed with the shenff^ 
dom of this county, and Maurice de Hattely, or 
Hautlieu, was numbered among the wealthy 
and powerful barons of Scotland. Wherefore 
should I deny it, that the daughter of this haron^ 
then called Mai^aret de Havtlieu, was aim 
distinguished among the great and &ir of the 
land ? It cto be no e^nsorable vanity whieh prcH 
yokes me t^ speak the trutiv and unless I tell 
h myself, you could havfly suspect what a 
resembkmiee I oi^ce bore etett to the lovely Lad^ 
Augusta ef Bericely. About this time broke oat 
those imfcHTtunate feuds of Bruce and BalioV 
which hare beeiiio toog the curiBe of th» coun*«' 
try. My fiither, ^bf ermined in his choice^ of partjr 
by the sffguments of his wealthy kinnieii at the^ 
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court of Edward, embraced with passion the fac* 
tion of the English interest, and became one 
of the keenest partisans at first of John Baliol^ 
and dTterwards of the English monarch. None 
among the Anglocised-Scottish, as his party was 
called, were so zealous as he for the red cross^ 
and no one was more detested by his coun** 
trymen who followed the national standard oC 
Saint Andrew and the patriot Wallace. . Among 
those soldiers of the soil, Malcohn Fleming of 
Biggar was one of the most distinguished by 
his noble birth, his high acquirements, and hi&t 
£une in chivalry. I saw him ; and the ghastly 
spectre who now addresses you must not b^ 
ashamed to say, that she loved, and was beloved 
by, one of the handsomest youths in Scotland; 
Our . attachment was discovered to my father 
almost ere we had owned it to each other, and 
he was furious both against my lover and my-^ 
self; he placed me under the charge of a religious 
ivoman of this rule, and I was immured within, 
the house of Saint Bride, where my father 
shamed not to announce he would cause me to 
take the veil by force unless I agreed to wed a. 
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youth bred at the English court, his nephew; 
and, as Heaven had granted him no son, the heir# 
as he had resolved, of the house of Hautlieu. I 
was not long in making my election, I protested 
that death should be my choice, rather than any 
other husband excepting Malcolm Fleming, Nei<» 
ther was my lover less faithfid ; he found means 
'to communicate to me a particular night on which 
he proposed to attempt to storm the nunnery of 
Saint Bride, and carry me from hence to free- 
dom and the greenwood, of which Wallace was 
{generally called the king. In an evil hour — an 
hour, I think, of infatuation and witchery — I 
suffered the abbess to wheedle the secret out of 
me, which I might have been sensible would 
appear more horribly flagitious to her than to 
any other woman that breathed ; but I had not 
taken the vows, and I thought Wallace and Fie- 
aning had the same channs for every body as for 
me, and the artful woman gave me reason to 
believe that her loyalty to Bruce was without a 
flaw of suspicion, and she took part in a plot, of 
which my freedom was the object. The abbess 
^engaged to have the English guards removed 
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to a duptanee, and in appearance the troops vsfv 
wifii<^im« Accordingly, in tiie middle <£ idiB 
sight appointed, die window of my cell, wMdi 
was two stories £nmi the ground, was openerf 
without noise ; acod never were my eyes move 
gladdened than, as ready disgusBed and arsayed 
for flight, even in a horseman's dvess, like your^ 
self, &trest Lady Ai^usta, I saw Maloobai fle^ 
ming spring intothe apartment. He mshad to^ 
wards me ; but at die same time my fiither wi& 
ten of his strongest men filled the roon, audi 
cried tiieir war-cry of Bali(d* Blows were in^ 
stantly dealt on every side. A form £ke a giant^ 
however, appeared in the midst of the tionnJl) 
and distinguished himself even to my iialf-^dd]r 
eye, by tibe ei^e with which he bose down and 
dispersed those who fought against our &eedoHu 
My father alone offered an oppa»ti«aL which 
threatened to pr^ve &tal to him ; fiar Wallace^ 
it was said, could foil any two martial champioov 
that ever drew sword. Brushing from him Ihe 
armed men, as a lady would drive away with her 
fan a swarm of troublesome flies, he secured warn 
in one arm, used his, other tor am: mntnal prair^ 
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itedtioot aod I found jnyself in the ad; ef 'h^b^ 
•bnrne in safety ^own t!be ladder by wJbSdi aqr 
-defiveiiecs IumL ascended £rom without ;->4n]|; «|i 
^eril fate awaited this Atteiii|vt 

^ My &ther, wiuom the Champion of Sootbmd 
ihad spared for jny sake, or rather for Flemiiig'i% 
•gained by his victor's compassion and ksnit^ 
B fearful advantage^ and made a remorseless 
jise ol iU SsBLviEig only his left hand to eppoae 
•J» the maniac attempts of my &thei^ even tbe 
istrength of WaUaoe rould not prevent 1^ as9ai(- 
-.ant, with all the energy <of desperation^ &9ffi 
.throwing down the ladd^, on which his daugl|- 
iter was perched like a dove in the graip of apt 
«aagle« The champicm saw our danger, and ear 
. erting his ioimitable strength and agility^ dearejfl 
Jiimself and me from tlie ladder, and leaped &e0 
;«f the m^at lof thtf ecmvefit, i&to which we aanpfit 
« otherwise have heen jN^piitated* llie Ckau^ 
pion 'of Scotland was saved in the desperate a^ 
•tanpt, but I« w!ho feli among a heap of fitonesaod 
orubbish, I, the disolbedieitt daughter, weUni^ 
4Jie apostate vestal, w»ked «Qly from i^ long bed 
;«f sickness te find myself tbe disfigui^ wreteli 
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wbich you now see me. I then learned that 
JSfalcolm had escaped from the fray, and short- 
ly after I heard, with feelings less keen per- 
haps than they ought to have been, that my 
father was slain in one of the endless battles which 
took place between the contending factions. K 
he had lived, I might have submitted to the com- 
pletion of my fate ; but since he was no more, I 
felt that it would be apreferablelot to be a beggar 
in the streets of a Scottish village, than an Abbess 
*in this miserable house of Saint Bride ; nor was 
-even th^t poor object of ambition, on which my 
father used to expatiate when desirous of per* 
lauading me to enter the monastic state, by milder 
means than throwing me off the battlements, 
long open to me. The old abbess died of a cold 
caught the evening of the fray; and the place, 
which might have been kept open until I was 
capable of filling it, was disposed of otherwise, 
-when the English thought fit to reform, as they 
termed it, the discipline of the house ; and, in- 
stead of electing a new abbess, sent hither two 
or three friendly monks, who have now the abso- 
lute government of the community, and wield 
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it entirely according to the pleasure of the 
English. But I, for one, who have had the 
honour to be supported by the arms of the 
Champion of my country, will not remain here 
to*be commanded by this Abbot Jerome. I wiU 
go forth; nor do I fear to find relations and 
friends, who will provide a more fitting place of 
refuge for Margaret de Hautlieu than the con- 
vent]of Saint Bride ; you, too, dearest lady, shall 
obtain your freedom, and it will be well to leave 
such information as will make Sir John de Wal- 
ton aware of the devotion with which his happy 
fate has inspired you/' 

<^ It is not, then, your own intention,*' said 
the Lady Augusta, <^ to return into the world 
again, and you ace about to renounce the lover^ 
in a union with whom you and he once saw 
your joint happiness ?* 

^^ It is a question, my dearest child,'' said 
sister Ursula, <^ which I dare not ask myself, 
and to which I am absolutely uncertain what 
answer I should return. I have not taken the 
final and irrevocable vows ; I have done nothing 
. to alter my situation with regard to Malcolm 

62 
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'iteniing. He also, by the rovs ^gkifced in tke 

^ChaoioeiycfHea^DBen, is my affianced l)rid^riKBm) 

oior aoRi I oonscieus that I lecNi deserve his hitii, 

fin any rec^iect now, than at the moioeat when 

it Mtas pledged to me; bi|t, I canfess, dearest 

lady, that rumours have reached nie,'whic^ i^ting' 

me to the quick; the reports of My Wounds and 

-scars are said to have estranged the Knight of 

my choice. I am now indeisd poor," she added, 

with « sigh, '^^ and I am no longer possessed 

• of those personal charms, which they say attract 
\tiie love, and fix the fidelity, of the other sex. 

I teach myself, therefore, to think, in my mo- 
ments of settled resolution, tiiat all betwixt' me 
and IVfalcolm Fleming is at dn end, saving good 

t wishes on the part of both towards die other; 
<and yet there is a seiisation in my bosom which 
whispers, in spite of my reason, thtt if I abso- 
lutely believed that which I now sty, there would 

< be no object on earth wortby my living for In 

• order to attain iU This insinuating prepossessioa 
' whispers to my secret soul, and in very oppoai- 
' ti<m to my reason and understancHng, that Mal- 
' oolm Fleming, who oould pledge faiaall upon ike 



SETTtoe of Us taiwintay, as i«capdbfe of iii»inwTihiy 

^Ae Temtile vSkdaiui 4i an acfimry, aiCOHcni^ 

vra vMiai dbarader. IMEetibinkfi, more IJie «di£- 

jEenenee upim Us part ioflteaiiof isiiie, fce wmU 

aiot loie ]uB intaseat im my efG%^ iaecBBse liie mw 

tseamed witb Ixonouraible wsaiB, ofateii^ in 4Ch 

^rds^ Ab fiBedom cf his dboiee, jbat.tliai; sadk 

.irovnds woidd, in inj opiziioiiy add to his meiily 

"whatever they took away from his peMMwal ematt- 

iii^BKL Ideas xise on my voaly^aaif 'Makobn tod 

Maxgaret might yet be to each otber all ihi^fCheir 

iaffiectians onee antitapaised with so mudi seeuri^j 

Jind that m (Sumge, whieh took nothnig bom itte 

honour and virtue of die bdioved peraeen, mnst 

sather add to, than jiroigifth, die chacins of the 

onion. Look at me, dearest Lady Augusta:!-*- 

< Iofd£ me— 4f yen hare oomage — fall in the &ee, 

and tell me whether I do hot sare. when jsgr 

fimcy is IliUB converting mere posailnUlies iaibo 

ctiiat which k natural and pvohable*'' 

The Lady of Berkely, conscioas of tihe .neoBi- 
<nty, raised her eyes on the nnfoitaaate ^oa, 
laifeiid «f \^ her own efaa»e. of .deU«e«nibe 
t by the mode- in'^sJiich dbie ^simild ^conduct hefr 
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jself in this crisis; yet not willing at the same 
time to flatter the unfortunate Ursula, with sug- 
gesting ideas for which lier own sense told her 
she could hardly find any rational grounds. But 
her imagination, stored with the minstrelsy of 
the time, brought back to her recollection the 
Loathly Lady in '^ The Marriage of Sir Gawain,'* 
.and she conducted her answer in the following 
manner :— 

^' You ask me, my dear Lady Margaret, a 
trymg question, whidi it would be uufriendly 

I 

rio answer otherwise than sincerely, and most 

cruel to answer with too mudi rashness* It is 

true, that what is called beauty' is the first 

quality on which we of the weaker sex learn to 

-set a Talue ; we are flattered by the imputation 

4>f personal charms, whether we actually possess 

them or not ; and no doubt we learn to plac^ 

upon them a great deal more consequence than 

in reality is found to belong to them* Womeq, 

•however, even such as are. held by their owTi 

,aez, and perhaps in secret by themselves, as 

sderoid of tdl pretensions to beauty, hare been 

4mown to become, from their underetanding, 
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their talents, or their accomplishments) the im-4 
doubted objects of the warmest attachment* 
Wherefore then should you, in the mere rash"* 
ness of your apprehension, deem it impossible 
that your Malcolm Fleming should be made of 
that porcelain clay of the earth, which despises 
the passing captivatiions of outward form, in com- 
parison to the charms of true affection, and the 
excellence of talents and virtue ?* 

The nun pressed her companion's hand to her 
bosom, and answered her with a deep sigh. 

^^ I fear,'' she said, ** you flatter me, and yet^ 
in a crisis like this, it does one good to be flat* 
tered) even as cordials, otherwise dangerous to 
the constitution, are wisely given to support a 
patient through a paroxysm of agony, and enable 
him to endure at least what they cannot cure. 
Answer me only one question, and it will be time 
we drop this conversation. Could you, sweet 
l^y> you upon .whom fortune has bestowed so 
many charms; could any argument make you 
patient under the irretrievable loss of your per-» 
sonal advantages, with the concomitant loss, as 
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ifi mjr cme is most; prsbiUey of thsBt lonter fiif 
vkin yiimiiax^ already done BO snacb?^ > 

• The El■ig^ift^^ lady cast hier eyes agm «i.]b«r 
fidead, and isoald not kelp fikadderin^ a Sktle at 
Ae Anooght of her <ywa beantifiil countenance 
i>ei]]^. exchanged for ike seamed and flcanned 
featares of the Lady of HantKen, jcnegHbdy 
i^glubed 1^ the beanw of a oii^le eye« 

** Believe toe," afae said, looking aolenmly 
iqpvrarls, ^ that even in die case which yon iiip- 
pose^ I would not «oiarow so annoh for Myself all 
J would for the poor-spirited thougfats of ^e 
4over who could leave me b^canse :£hose Irsoia^ 
lory charms (which mnst in any case ere. hmg 
take their departure) !had fled ere yet the bridal 
^y. It is, however, concealed by the decrees <f 
.Providence, in what manner, or to what ext&stib, 
uother persons, with whose disposition we ave siot 
^lUyaoqiudnted, maybe affected by suehchangeg. 
I can «aly assai*e you that my hopes gpv^tk 
yoars, and that there is no difficulty which shall 
remain in year, path in future, if it is in my 
^pof^er to remove it — Hark !"•: 

" It is the signal of our freedom," replied 



Ursola, gifiog atteatioB to sometinE]^ lesem^ 
hSi^ the.vlioep ef iiie nigiit ovdL ^ We nnnit 
priqiare to leaere the convent in a tew Ttama^be& 
Hs^re yoa ajiy thing to take wifk ip&n ?^ 
- ^^ Notihing," answered the Xadj of Berloeljr? 
^* exeiqitthe fefw Taloal^les, wUeli I soaree ^AHJir 
*why I bi?dugiit widi me on my fiigbt IMtee* 
TUs^waxll, ipindi I «liall leave hehiD4[,^gii?es my 
Aithfiil^ mbwteei permiasioD to mre lamseiS, by 
fConfesdngto Sir John de Walton ^dioliiepenoa 
really is -whom he has had within his reach.^ • 
'^ It is strange,^ said the novice of Sahit Brkl<r, 
" through what extraordinary labyriBtibs iskm 
Love, this Will-of-tlie- Wisp, guides his votaries. 
Take heed as you descend ; this trapdo^, care* 
fully conoealedy curiously jointed and o£(ed, leads 
to a secret postern, where I conceive the hors^ 
already wait, which will enable us q)eedily to 
bid adieu to Saint Bride's — Heaven's blesskig^n 
her, and on her convent ! We can have no ad- 
Tantage £rom any light, until we are in the open 



air." 



During this time, sister Ursula, to give her 
for the last time her conventual name, exchanged 
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her stole, or loose upper gannent, for the mor6 
sacdnet cloak and hood of a horseman. She led 
the way through divers passages, studiously com- 
plicated, untU the Lady of Berkely, with throb- 
bing heart, stood in the pale and doubtful moon- 
light, which was shining with grey uncertainty 
upon the walls of the ancient building. The 
imitation of an owlef s cry directed them to a 
neighbouring large elm, and on approaching it^ 
they were aware of three horses, held by one, 
concerning whom they could only see that he 
was tall, strong, and accoutred in the dress of a 
man-at-arms. 

** The sooner," he said, " we are gone from 
this place, JLady Margaret, it is so much the 
better. You have only to direct the course which 
we shall hold." 

Lady Margaret's answer was given beneath 
her breath ; and replied to with a caution from 
the guide to ride slowly and silently for the first 
quarter of an hour, by which time inhabited places 
would be left at a distance. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Great was the astonishment of the young 
Knight of Valence and the reverend Father Je» 
Tome, when, upon breaking into the cell, they 
discovered the youthful pilgrim's absence ; and, 
from the garments which were left, saw every 
teason to think that the one-eyed novice, sister 
Ursula, had accompanied him in his escape from 
custody. A thousand thoughts* thronged upon Sir 
Aymer, how shamefully he had suffered himself 
to be outwitted by the artifices of a boy and of a 
novice. His reverend companion in error felt no 
less contrition for having recommended to the 
knight a mild exercise of his authority. Father 
Jerome had obtained his preferment as abbot upon 
the faith of his zeal for the cause of the English 
monarch, with the affected interest in which he 
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was at a loss to reconcile his proceedings of the 
last night. A hurried enquiry took place, from 
which little could be learned, save that the young 
pilgrim had most certainly gone off with the Lady 
Margaret de Hautlieu, an incident at which the 
females of the fionvesit eipress^ surprise, min- 
gled with a great deal of horror ; while that of 
the males, whom the news soon reached, was 
^|Balified with a degree of wonder, which seemed 
4io be founded upom the very difierent peraonal 
'vppeaiSDce of the two fugitives. 
, ^ Sacred Yir^n,"8aid a mui, <^ who oould haan 
-ronoeired the hopeM votaress, sister Uxmla, st 
iatdy ibxnviied in tears lar her father^s ttnlunudy 
Ate, capable of eloping lotha youAg boy, scarce 
fisirteen y«us eld T* 

<^ And, hAj Sdbt Bnde,'' said the Abbol; J^ 
vome, ^ what could have made so handsome M, 
yomg mm lend his am to assist such a'Xi%ht« 
iBAre as sister Ursula in the eomniissM of s* 
'great an cnsffziiity? Certainly he can seidiflr 
fdead itemptatwft ii«r seductioii, but ■mst hasm 
^gone, as ihe worldly phaase is, — toibedeval wiA 
• didickuL*' 
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' ^ I must disperse the ssliUers to pucsue like 
fegitives," said De Vaknce, ^' imleflB this letter^ 
whick the pilgrim mmt bare left behi&A liiaiy 
fliiall contain some expknalmi areq^eotiog our 
iaysteii0iis prisoner.'' 

After Tiewing tbe eooteate i/riih some snr^ 
fnrise, he read aloud, — ^ Tke undecngned, late 
^^diiig in the house of Saint Bride, do yosi, 
•Father Jerome, the abbot of said house, toJknovr^ 
that £ndiBg yon irere disposed to treat ne as a 
prisoner and a spy, in liie sanctnary to whidbi yon 
liad reoeiyed me as a distressed person, I hare 
jresolred to use my natural liberty, with whidi 
you Jbiave no right to interfere, and therefore 
iia«rew3dkdrawnmyselffit)myourabbacy* More9> 
oyer, finding that the noyiee caOed in your €ont 
y ent jaster Ursula {vAo hath, by monastic rule 
and disdpliae, ji fidr iifle to return to the voild 
imless ihd is pleased, after a year's noyieiate, to 
profess herself B£3ter of your order,) is determi* 
Bed to use such priyikge, I joyfidly take ^e 
opportQSity (rf Ler company in this her lawful 
resolution, as being what is in conformity to the 
jaw of God, and tiie -precept a£ Saint £ride. 
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which give you no authority to detain any per- 
son in your convent by force, who hath not taken 
upon her irrevocably the vows of the order. 

^^ To you, Sir John de Walton, and Sir Aymer 
de Valence, knights of England, commanding 
the garrison of Douglas Dale, I have only to say, 
that you have acted and are acting against me 
under a mystery, the solution of which is com- 
prehended in a secret known only to my faith- 
ful minstrel, Bertram of the many Lays, as whose 
son I have found it convenient to pass myself. 
But as I cannot at this time prevail upon myself 
personally to discover a secret which cannot well 
be imfolded without feelings of shame, I not 
only give permission to the said Bertram the 
minstrel, but I charge and command him, that he 
tell to you the purpose with which I came ori- 
ginally to the Castle of Douglas, When this is 
discovered, it will only remain to express my 
feelings towards the two knights, in return for 
the pain and agony of mind which their violence 
and threats of further severities have occasioned 
me. 

" And first, respecting Sir Aymer de Va- 
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lence, I freely and willingly forgive him for 
having been involved in a mistake to which I 
myself led the way, and I shall at all times be 
happy to meet with him as an acquaintance, 
imd never to think farther of his part in these 
few days' history, saving as matter of mirth and 
ridicule. 

- ** But respecting Sir John de Walton, I must 
request of him to consider whether his conduct 
towards me, standing as we at present do towards 
each other, is such as he himself ought to forget, 
or I ought to forgive ; and I trust he will under- 
stand me when I tell him, that all former con- 
nexions must henceforth be at an end between^ 
him and the supposed 

^* AUGUSTINE.V 

" This is madness, '^ said the abbot, when he 
had read the letter, — " very Midsummer mad- 
ness ; not unfrequently an accompaniment of this 
pestilential disease, and I should do well in 
requiring of those soldiers who shall first ap^ 
prehend this youth Augustine, that they reduce 
his victuals immediately to water and bread. 
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tdiii^ care tbad Ae diet do itot exeved in. 
Aire wkat isr neeeasary to sostain nature ; najr, I 
akovUi be warranted by the kamed. Ad I re« 
craoBDcud a. sufficient intermiottai e of flageUaN 
tien with belts, stimip-leatkefSy or soTcinglcfl} 
and taS&Dg those, with riding--whip8, switches^ 
and the like." .« : 

** Hush ! my reverend &ther," said De Va- 
knee, ^ a light begins to break in npcm me* 
John de Walton, if my sienpicion be true, wonU 
sooner cscpose his own flesh to be hewn firouL his 
bones, than hare this Augustine's finger stung^ 
by a gnat* Instead of treating i3m jaoA, as m 
madmaii, I, for my own part, will be oontentedk 
to avow that I myself have been bewitched andl 
fasiinated ; and bj^ my honour, if I send out my 
attendants in quest of the fugitives, it shall be 
with tiie strict charge, that, when apprehended, 
they treat them with all respect, and protect! 
tiiem, if they object to return to this heose, to: 
any honourable place of refuge which they may* 
desore." 

^ I hope," said the abbot, looking strangely^ 
i^^nfiued, ^ I shall be first heard in behalf of the. 
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Avrcli cefn^taoDg tUs aflUr of am abduetdl 
%vak? Yra see yoms^,. 1& Km^t^ t&at tUb 
seapegrare ol a minfitrdi n^iwifhcs Beither re^ 
p^taoee bot co&trkioii at Us aluve in a madte^ 

'^ Y9B sliaH be secured an opporlviiify of bcn^ 
folly ieard," replied t&e kti%k, « if yw shril 
find at last tbat yoa really desire cme. MeeoN 
time, I must back, without a mome»f 9 delay^ !• 
kifowm SUt John de Walton of the turn which af- 
lldrs have tatkeik Farewell,.,reTereiiidl father- Byt 
aiiy honour^ we ioay wUtr eaek odfeet j«iy tha^ 
hare escaped &otR a troublesome diarge, wfaodr 
broughrt as mfibdi tenor wkk it a& the phaatocaa 
of a feadbl &eam, and is yet &MiDd essjpMe of ben 
Isg dispelled by a cure a» si»p)e as that of amH 
keni^ the steepen But, by Saint BHdec! boftS 
ohurchman and laynnii are bound to sympathbro 
with the imfortuBate Sir John de Walton. I teU 
thee, fadier, that if this letter'' — ^uehiag the 
ttfissive with his finger — ^< is to be eoQStrael 
Utersdly, so fsur as respects him, he is the mam 
most .to be pitied betwixt the brink of SalwajiL 
and the place where we now stand. Suspend thy 
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curiosity, most worthy churchman, lest there 
should be more in this matter than I myself see ; 
so that, while thinking that I hare lighted on the 
true explanation, I may not have to acknowledge 
that I have been again leading you^into error.— 
Sound to horse there ! Ho !" he called out from 
the window of the apartment; << and let the 
party I brought hither prepare to scour the wc^ods 
on their return." 

** By my faith !" said Father Jerome, " I am 
right glad that this young nut-cracker is going 
to leave me to my own meditation. I hate when a 
young person pretends to understand whatever 
passes, while his betters are obliged to confess 
that it is all a mystery to them. Such an as* 
sumption is like that of the conceited fool, sister 
Ursula, who pretended to read with a single 
eye a manuscript, which I myself could not find 
intelligible with the assistance of my spectacles." 

This might not have quite pleased the young 
knight, nor was it one of those truths which the 
abbot would have chosen to deliver in his hearing. 
But the knight had shaken him by the hand, said 
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adieu, and was already at Hazelside issuing par- 
ticular orders to little troops of the archers and 
Dthers, and occasionally chiding Thomas Dick- 
son, who, with a degree of curiosity which the 
J£nglish knight was not very willing to excuse, 
^had been endeavouring to get some account of 
the occurrences of the night. 

<^ Peace, fellow !" he said, <* and mind thine 
/>wn business, being well assured that the hour 
.will come in which it will require all the atten- 
tion thou canst give, leaving others to take care 
of their own afiairs." 

<< If J; I am suspected of any thing," answered 
Dickson, in a tone rather dogged and surly than 
otherwise, ^^ methinks it were but fidr to let me 
know what accusation is brought against me. I 
need not tell you that chivalry prescribes that a 
Jkuight should not attack an enemy undefied.'* 

*^ When yon are a knight," answered Sir 
Aymer dc Valence, ^^ it will be time Enough 
for me to reckon with you upon the points of 
form due to you by the laws of chivalry. Mean- 
while, you had best let me know what share you 
)iave had in playing off the martial phantom whicli 

VOL. IV. H 
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munded the TebeiUous filogwa of Douglas in tbft 
lown of that name V 

^ I know nothing of what you q>eak," answer* 
cd the goodman of Hazelside. 

'< See then," said the knight, '^ tibat you do 
aotengage yourself in the a&irs of other people^ 
even if your consdence warrants that you are 
in no danger from your own." 

So saying, he rode off, not waiting my answexw 
•The ideas which filled his head were to the fo^ 
lowing purpose. 

^< I know not how it is, but one mist seems 
ho sooner to dear away, than we find ourselves 
engaged in another. I take it for granted, that 
the disguised damsel is no other than the goddess 
of Walton's private idolatry, who has cost him 
and me so much trouble, and some certain degree 
of misunderstanding during these last weeks* 
By my himour ! this £ur lady is right lavish in 
the pardon which she has so frankly bestowed 
upon me, and if she is willing to be less com* 
plaisant to Sir John de Walton, why then — And 
what then ? — It surely does not infer that she 
would receive me into that place in her a&ctions^ 
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fitom wfaidi dbe iias just ezpdled De WaHoa ? 
Nor, if flke did, owdd I etoI myself «f a chaage 
in &voar of mysc!^ at the expense of my fiiend 
and companiim in arms. It were a folly eren to 
dream of a thuig so improbable. Butwitkr^pect 
to the other bnsmess, it is ivordi serious consi*^ 
dera)d<m. Yon sext^m seems to haye kept com- 
pany with dead bodies, until he is unfit for tke 
society of the living ; and as to that Diekson of 
Biazelside, as they call him, there is no attea^pt 
i^ainst llie English during these endless 'wais in 
which that man has not been concerned; had 
ny Hfe depended apon it, I could not have pre- 
created myself from intimating my saspidbns of 
Um, let him take it as he lists." 

So saying, the knight spurned his hforse, and 
arriving at Douglas CSostie wilJiout further ad^ 
vesture, deaaanded, in a tone of greater cordiality 
dum he had of laite used, whether he could be 
admitted to Sir John de Walton, having some- 
(ihing of consequence 4o report to Mm. He was 
famaed&itely usheied into an apartment, in which 
the gorenior was seated at his solitary breahfast 
Considering Ike terms upra wUc^ tkey had 
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lately stood, the governor of Douglas Dale was 
somewhat surprised at the easy £uniliarity with 
which De Valence now approached hinu 

^^ Some uncommon news," said Sir John, 
rather gravely, ^^ have brought me the honour 
of Sir Aymer de Valence's company/' 

<< It is," answered Sir Aymer, *^ what seems 
of high importance to your interest. Sir John 
de Walton, and therefore I were to blame if I 
lost a moment in communicating it" 

^M shall be proud to profit by your intelli-* 
gence," said Sir John de Walton. 

^^ And I too," said the young knight, *^ am 
loath to lose the credit of having penetrated a 
mystery which blinded Sir John de Walton. At 
the same time, I do not wish to be thought 
capable of jesting with you, which might be the 
case, were I, from misapprehension, to give a 
fyihe key to this matter. With your permis* 
sion, then, we will proceed thus: We go to* 
gether to the place of Bertram the miustrers 
confinement I have in my. possession a scroll 
from the young person who was intrusted to the 
care of the Abbot Jerome ; it is written in a de»> 



I 
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licate female hand, and gives authority to the 
minstrel to declare the purpose which brought 
them to this vale of Douglas." 

« It must be as you say,^' said Sir John de 
Walton, <^ although I can scarce see occasion for 
adding so much form to a mystery which can be 
expressed in such small compass." 

Accordingly the two knights, a warder lead* 
ing the way, proceeded to the dungeon to which 
the minstrel had been removed. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ThE doors of the slrenglioM being ira«lone^ 
disptajred a ixmgeon snek as in those days helil 
victims hopeless of eseape, but ia whieh the in* 
genious knave of modern times would scarcely 
have deigned to remain many hours. The huge 
rings by which the fetters were soldered together, 
and attached to the human body, were, when 
examined miiiutely, found to be clenched to- 
gether by riveting so very thin, that when 
rubbed with corrosive acid, or patiently ground 
with a bit of sandstone, the hold of the fet- 
ters upon each other might be easily forced 
asunder, and the purpose of them entirely frus- 
trated. The locks also, large, and apparently 
very strong, were so coarsely made, that an 
artist of small ingenuity could easily contrive to^ 
get the better of their fastenings upon the same 
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pnndple!. Tlie daylight foRmd its waj to 1^ 
subterranean dungeon only at noon, and throfugk 
a pasBUge which waar pmposdy made tortuous, so 
as to exclude the rays of the sun, while it pte-* 
sented no obstade to wind or rain. The doe^ 
trine that a prisoaer was to be esteemed inno* 
cent until he should be found guilty by his peers^ 
was not understood in those days of brute foroe^ 
and he was only accommodated with a lamp or 
other alleviation of his misery, if his demeanout 
was quiet, and he appeared dbposed to give his 
jailer no trouble by attemptingto make his escape. 
Such a cell of confinement was that of Bertram^ 
whose moderation of temper and patience had 
nevertheless procured far him such mitigatioai 
of his £ftte as the warder could grant. He was 
permitted to carry into his cell the old book, ia 
the perusal of which he found an amusement of 
his solitude, together with writing materials, and 
such other helps towards spending his time as 
were consistent with his abode in the bosom of 
the roek, aad the degree of infonuation with 
, whidi Us minstrel craft had possessed him» He 
raised his head from the table as the knights en- 
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tered, while the governor observed to the yoimg 
knight : — 

*^ As you seem to think yourself possessed of 
the secret of this prisoner, I leave it to you. Sir 
Aymer de Valence, to bring it to light in the 
manner wUcli you shaU judge most expedient 
If the man or his son have suffered unnecessary 
hardship, it shall be my duty to make amends — 
which, I suppose, can be no very important 
matter." 

Bertram looked up, and fixed his eyes full 
upon the governor, but read nothing in his 
looks which indicated his being better acquaint- 
ed than before with the secret of his imprison* 
ment Yet, upon turning his eye towards Sir 
Aymer, his countenance evidently lighted up, 
and the glance which passed between them was 
one of intelligence. 

> <^ You have my secret then," said he, ^< and 
you know who it is that passes under the name 
of Augustine ?' 

Sir Aymer exchanged with him a look of 
acquiescence ; while the eyes of the governor, ; 
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glancing wildly from the prisoner to the knight 
of Valence, exclaimed, — 

*^ Sir Aymer de Valence, as you are belted 
knight and Christian man, as you have honour 
to preserve on earth, and a soul to rescue after 
death, I charge you to tell me the meaning of 
this mystery ! It may be that you conceive, 
with truth, that you have subject of complaint 
against me ; — If so, I will satisfy you as a knight 
may/* 

The minstrel spoke at the same moment. 

« I charge this knight,*' he said, « by his vow 
of chivalry, that he do not divulge any secret be- 
longing to a person of honour and of character, 
unless he has positive assurance that it is done 
entirely by that person's own consent*" 

*^ Let this note remove your scruples," said 
Sir Aymer, putting the scroll into the hands of 
the minstrel; *< and for you. Sir John de Wal- 
ton,, far from retaining the least feeling of any 
misunderstanding which may have existed be- 
tween us, I am disposed entirely to bury it in 
fprgetfulness, as having arisen out of a series of 
mistakes which no mortal could have compre- 

h2 
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heniis^ And do aoi be offended^ say deav Sir 
John, when I protest, on my kn%hliy £utlv Aat 
I pity tbe pain whicK I tUnk this scroll is likely 
to give you, and that if my utraost eibrts eaxk 
be of the least sendee to you in uniayelling' duB 
tangled 8kei% I will contribute Aem widi aft 
•much earnestness as eirer I did aught in my life* 
This fidthfid minstid wiU now see that be caa 
haire no difficulty in yielding up a secret, whidi. 
I doubt not, but for the writing I have just pat 
into his hands, he would have centmned to keep 
with UDshaken fidelity." 

Sir Aymei now placed in De Waltcn's^ haeaA 
anote^inTdiiehhehad, ere he lefk Sabiit Bride's 
conyent, signified his own interpretadon of the 
mystery ; and the governcMr had scarcely read the 
name it contained, befcNre the same name was 
pronounced aloud by Bertram, uriio, at the same 
, moment, handed to the governor the scroll whidi 
he had received, from the knight of Valenee. 

The white plume which floated over ^bm 
knight's cap of maintenance, which was worn 
as a heac^)iece within doors, was not more pale 
io complexion thau was the knight himself at 
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ike tuK^yeeted and tnrj^niniig' hifmmlbii^ tibat 
tbe lady vb was^ in cbrndrom piiraaey empress 
<^ his thoQglits, and eomnnoider of liis mc&ma^ 
and t» wkovotj even in less fantastic fi9K% ie 
most hsnre ewei the deepeat gratitude for the 
generous election which she had made in kia 
fitTOBTy was the same persMi whont he hafll 
threatened with personal yi«dence,. and subject^ 
ed to hardships and affironts wliieh he would not 
wfllinglj have liestowed even mpon the meanest 
of hevsex* 

Yet Sir John de Wahon seemed at first scarcely 
to cxMBprehend the nnmerons 31 conseqneneea 
which might probably follow this unhappy ceoan 
plication of mistakes. He todL the paper froai 
the minstrel's hand, and while his eye, assisted 
by the lamp, wandered over the characters with- 
out apparently their conveying any distinct im^ 
pression to his understanding, De Valence even 
became alarmed that he was about to lose his 
fiusuUies. 

'^ For Heaven's sake, sir,'' he said, '^ be a 
man^ and support with manly steadiness these 
unexpected occurrences— I would fain think they 
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' trill reacli to nothing else — ^which the wit of man 
'ootild not have prerented. This £Eur lady, I 
would &in hope, cannot be much hurt or deeply 
offended by a train of circumstances, the natural 
consequence of yoor anxiety to discharge per- 
fectly a duty upon which must depend the ac- 
complishment of all the hopes she had permitted 
you to entertain. In God's name, rouse up, sir ; 
let it not be said, that an apprehended frown of 
a fiiir lady hath damped to such a degree the 
courage of the boldest knight in England ; be 
what men have called you, * Walton the Un- 
wavering;' in Heaven's name, let us at least see 
that the lady is indeed offended, before we con- 
clude that she is irreconcilably so. To whose 
fault are we to ascribe the source of all these 
errors ? Surely, with all due respect, to the 
caprice of the lady herself, which has engendered 
such a nest of mistakes. Think of it as a man, 
and as a soldier. Suppose that you yourself, or 
I, desirous of proving the fidelity of our senti- 
nels, or for any other reason, good or bad, at- 
tempted to enter this Dangerous Castle of Dou- 
glas without giving the password to the warders. 
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^uld we be entitled to blame those upon duty, 
if, not knowing our peisons, they manfully 
refused us entrance, made lis prisoners, and mis- 
handled us while resisting our attempt, in terms, 
of the orders which we ourselves had imposed 
upon them ? What is there that makes a differ- 
ence between such a sentinel and yourself, John 
de Walton, in this curious affair, which, by 
Heaven ! would rather form a gay subject for the 
minstrelsy of this excellent bard, than the theme 
of a tragic lay ? Come ! look not thus, Sir John 
de Walton ; be angry, if you will, with the lady 
who has committed such a piece of folly, or with 
me who have rode up and down nearly all night 
on a fool's errand, and spoiled my best horse, in 
absolute uncertainty how I shall get another till 
my uncle of Pembroke and I shall be reconciled ; 
or, lastly, if you desire to be totally absurd in 
your wrath, direct it against this worthy minstrel 
on account of his rare fidelity, and punish him 
for that for which he better deserves a chain of 
gold* Let passion out, if you will; but chase 
this desponding gloom from the brow of a man 
and a belted knight." 
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SSr Mm de Wateon maiSe an efort to speak^ 
and sneeeeded wiA 9orae cKfficnlly* 

" Aymer de Valenee,** lie saad, "in irritsdng' 
a madman you do Irat sport with yovcr own lifei''' 
and Aen ranaiBed silent. 

^* I am g^ad jtm can say m^ much,** replied 
Ids friend; ^ for I was not jesdng wben I said 
I would rather that you were at varianee wi& 
me, than that yon laid the wh<^ blame on yoor^ 
self. It wonld be eourteons, I tjiink, to set this 
minstrel instantly at liberty. Meantme, for hiy 
htd/s sake, I will entreat him, in all honour, to 
be our guest till the Lady Augusta do Berkely 
shall do us the same honour, and to assist us in 
our search after her place of retirement. — Good 
minstrel,'^ he continued, '* you hear what I say, 
and you will not, I suppose, be surprised, that^ 
in all honour and kind usage, you find your- 
self detained for a short space in this Castle of 
Douglas?* 

*• You seem. Sir Knight,** replied the minstrel^ 

** not 90 much to keep your eye upon the right 

of doing what yon should, as to possess the might 

^of doing what you would. I must necessarily be 



giudect by ymr advice, siace 700 baivellie power 
tor malie h a cominaiicL" 

<^ And I tnasty" c(»tmaed Be Valence^ ^ dnt 
when your nustress and you again meet, we shall 
have the benefit cf your intercesaicHi lor any 
ihin^ whieh we may have done to diq>l€a8nre her, 
eonflidearing that die pnrpose of our aettoa was 
exactly ike rewene ?' 

'^ Let me," said £Sr John de Walton, ^ say a^ 
fih^Ie word. I will ^er thee a chain of gold, 
heavy enough to bear down die weight g£ these' 
shaekles, as a s%n of regret for havings con- 
demned thee to suffer so many indignities^'' 

<^ Enough said, Sir John," said De Valence; 
^ let us promise no more till this good mmstrel 
shall see some sign of performance. Fdilow me 
Ihis way, and I will teU thee in private of other 
tidings, whieh it is important that you shooM 
know.** 

So saying, he withdrew De Walton from the 
dungeon, and sending for the old knight. Sir 
I^lip de Montenay, already mentioned, who 
aeted as seneschal of the castle, he commanded 
tha^ the minstrel should be enlarged from the 
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dungeon, well looked to in other respects, yet 
prohibited, though with every mark of civility^ 
from leaving the castle without a trusty attendant. 

^^ And now, Sir John de Walton," he said, 
^' methinks you are a little churlish in not or* 
dering me some breakfast, after I have been all 
night engaged in your affairs ; and a cup of mus- 
cadel would, I think, be no bad induction to a 
full consideration of this perplexed matter." 

** Thou knowest," answered De Walton, 
^^ that thou mayst call for what thou wilt, provi- 
ded always thou tellest me, without loss of time, 
what else thou knowest respecting the will of 
the lady, against whom we have all sinned so 
grievously — ^and I, alas, beyond hope of for* 
giveness !" 

*' Trust me, I hope," said the Knight of Va- 
lence, *^ the good lady bears me no malice, as 
indeed she has expressly renounced any ill-will 
against me. The words, you see, are as plain 
as you yourself may read — * The lady pardons 
poor Aymer de Valence, and willingly, for ha- 
ving been involved in a mistake, to which she 
herself led the way ; she herself will at all times 
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be happy to meet with him as an acquaintance^ 
and never to think farther of these few days' his- 
tory, except as matter of mirth and ridicule.' So 
it is expressly written and set down." 

** Yes," replied Sir John de Walton, ** but see 
you not that her offencBng lover is expressly 
excluded from the amnesty granted to the lesser 
offender ? Mark you not the concluding para-« 
graph ?' He took the scroll with a trembling hand, 
and read with a discomposed voice its closing 
words. ^* It is even so ; * All former connexion 
must henceforth be at an end between him and 
the supposed Augustine.' Explain to me how 
the reading of these words is reconcilable to any 
thing but their plain sense of condemnation and 
forfeiture of contract, implying destruction of 
the hopes of Sir John de Walton ?" 

*< You are somewhat an older man than I, 
Sir Knight," answered De Valence, ^^ and, I 
will grant, by far the wiser and more experienced; 
yet I will uphold that there is no adopting the 
interpretation which you seem to have affixed in 
your mind to this letter, without supposing the 
preliminary, that the fiur writer was distracted 
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m her undeistasiding, — nay, never start, loek 
wildly,, or lay your hand os yoor sword^ I i» 
Bot affirm this is the ease. I say again, that so 
woman in her senses wonld have pardoned n 
common acqnauttance, for hs befaafing to her 
with umntenttonal disrespect and mikindneng 
during die currency of a certain masquerade 
and, at the same time^ sternly and irreracal^ 
brdke off with the lorer to whom her troth was 
{lighted, altbovgh his error in joining in the 
offence was neither grosser nor mcHre protracted 
Attn that of the person inj^erent to her We." 
* ^' Do not blaspheme," said Sir John de Wal- 
ton; *^and forgive me, if, injustice to truth and 
to the angel whom I fear I hanre forfeited fi>r 
ever, I point out to you the diff^ence which m 
maiden of dignity and of feeling must make 
between an offence towards her, committed by 
an ordinary aequaintance^ and one of predsdy 
the same kind, offered by a person who is boimd 
by the most undeserved preference, by the mosl 
genennu benefits, and by every thing which, caa 
bind human feeling, to think and reflect ere he 
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becomes an actor in my case in whidi it is posw 
sible for lier to be concerned*.'* 

** Now, by mine honour,'^ said Ayner de Va- 
lenee^ ^ I am glad to hear tibee make aeme 
attempt at reason, altbough it ia bat an nnrea-^ 
scalable kind, of reason tooj sisee its object is to 
destroy thine own hopes, and argue away thine 
own chance of happiness; bot if I have, in the 
prc^ess oi this afi&dr, borne me sometimes to* 
ward» thee, as to gire not <»ily the goremor, bat 
even the friend, some cause of displeasure, I 
will make it up to thee now, John de Walton^ 
by trying to convince thee in spite of thine own 
perverse logic. But here eoines the muscadei 
and the breakfest; wilt thou take some refresh- 
ment?— or AsIBl we go on without the spirit of 
mascadei ?" 

^ For Heaven's sake,'' replied De Walton^ 
^' do as thou wih, so thon make me dear of Ay 
well intended babble.'* 

^* Nay, thou shalt no4r brawl me out of my 
powers of argiiment," saidde Valenee, laughing^ 
and helping himself to a bfimmdng cup of wine ; 
*^ if thon a^nowledgest t&ysdil oMiqaexed, I aaa 
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contented to give the victory to tlie inspiringf 
strength of the jovial liquor/' 
. << Do as thou listest)" said De Walton, 
<< but make an end of an argument which thou 
canst not comprehend.'* 

<^ I deny thy charge,'' answered the younger 
knight, wiping his lips, after having finished his 
draught; ^^and listen, Walton the Warlike, to a 
chapter in the history of women, in which thou 
art more unskilled than I would wish thee to be. 
Thou canst not deny that, be it right or wrong, 
thy liuly Augusta hath ventured more forward 
with you than is usual upon the sea of affection ; 
she boldly made thee her choice, while thou wert 
as yet known to her only as a flower of English 
chivalry, — ^faith, and I respect her for her frank- 
ness — but it was a choice, which the more cold 
of her own sex might perhaps claim occasion to 
term rash and precipitate.— Nay, be not, I pray 
thee, offended — I am far from thinking or saying 
so ; on the contrary, I will uphold with my lance, 
her selection of John de Walton against the 
minions of a court, to be a wise and generous 
choice, and her own behaviour as alike candid 
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and noble* Bat slie herself is not unlikely to 
dread unjust misconstruction ; a fear of which 
may not improbably induce her, upon any occa- 
sion, to seize some opportunity of showing an 
tmwonted and unusual rigour towards her lover, 
in order to balance her having extended towards 
him, in the beginning of their intercourse, some- 
what of an unusual degree of frank encourage- 
ment Nay, it might be easy for her lover so far 
to take part against himself, by arguing as thou 
dost when out of thy senses, as to make it difficult 
for her to withdraw from an argument which he 
himself was foolish enough to strengthen; and 
thus, like a maiden too soon taken at her first 
nay-say, she shall perhaps be allowed no oppor- 
tunity of bearing herself according to her real 
feelings, or retracting a sentence issued with 
consent of the party whose hopes it destroys." 

" I have heard thee, De Valence," answered 
the governor of Douglas Dale ; ^^ nor is it diffi- 
cult for me to admit, that these thy lessons may 
serve as a chart to many a female heart, but not 
to that of Augusta de Berkely. By my life, I 
say I would much sooner be deprived of the 
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aerit of tkose few deeds of chhralry wUoh dMm 
sayest hare proeiured for me sacb. enviable dss»- 
tincdosi, tlian I would act upon tkem with tke 
insolence} as if I said that my place in the ladya 
bosom was too £rmly fixed to be shaken ev^en by 
the SQcoess of a worthier man, or by my own 
gross fiiiliire, in respect to the object of my attach* 
ment* No, herself alone shall hare power to 
persuade me that eren goodness equal to that o£ 
an interceding saint, will restore me to the pbee 
in her aiSTecdons whidi I have most unworthily 
forfeited, by a stupidity only to be compared to 
that of brutes.'' 

^^ If you are so minded," said Aymer de 
Valence, ** I hare only one word more — (or* 
give me if I speak it peremptorily — the lady, as 
you say, and say truly, must be the final arbi-^ 
tress in this question. My arguments do not 
extend to insisting that you should daim her 
hand, whether she herself will or no; but to 
learn her determination, it is necessary that yon 
should find out where she is, of which I am un« 
fortunately not able to infiom you.'' 

^< How ! what mean you J" exdaimed tiie 
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governor, wlio now onlj began to comprdiead 
the extait of liis misfratune; '^^wlikher hadi 
she fled? ^r with whom?*' 

<< She is fled, for what I know,'' said De Va- 
lence, '^ in search of a more enterprising loirer 
than one who is so willing to intorpret e?ery air 
of frost as a killing blight to his hopes ; pethaps 
she seeks the Blade Douglas, or some such hero 
ct the. Thistle, to reward with her lands, and 
lordships, and beauty, those virtues of enterprise 
and courage of which John de Walton was at 
one time thought possessed. But, seriously, 
events are passing around us of strange import* 
I saw enough last night, <m my way to Saint 
Bride's, to make me sospicioiis of every one* I 
sent to you as a prisoner the okL sexton of the 
ehurch of Douglas. I found him contumacious 
as to some enquiries which I thought it proper 
to prosecute ; but of this more at another time. 
The escape of this lady adds greatly to the diffi- 
4»lties which encircle this devoted castle.*' 
• " Aymer de Valence," replied De Walton, in 
asolenm and animated tone, " Douglas Castle 
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shall be defended, as we have hitherto been able, 
irith the aid of Heaven, to spread from its battle- 
ments the broad banner of St George, Come of 
me what list during my life, I will die the faithful 
lover of Augusta de Berkely, even although I 
-no longer live as her chosen knight. There are 
doisters and hermitages" 

" Ay, marry are there," replied Sir Aymer ; 
^^ and girdles of hemp, moreover, and beads of 
oak; but all these we omit in our reckonings, till 
we discover where the Lady Augusta is, and 
what she purposes to do in this matter/' 

" You say well," replied De Walton ; " let us 
hold counsel together by what means we shall, 
if possible, discover the lady's too hasty retreat, 
by which she has done me great wrong; I mean 
if she supposed her commands would not have 
been fully obeyed, had she honoured with them 
ihe governor of Douglas Dale, or any who are 
under his command." 

" Now," replied Valence, " you again speak 
like a true son of chivalry. With your per- 
mission, I would summon this minstrel to our 
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presence. His fidelity to his mistress has been 
remarkable ; and, as matters stand now, we must 
take instant measures for tracing the place of her 
retreat*' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The way is long, my cliildren, long and rougH-— 
The moors are dreary, and the woods are dark; 
. But he that creeps from cradle on to grave. 
Unskilled save in the velvet course of fortune, 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 

Old Play. 

It was yet early in the day, when, after the 
Governor and De Valence had again summon- 
ed Bertram to their eoimcils, the garrison of 
Douglas was mustered, and a number of small 
parties, in addition to those already dispatched 
by De Valence from Hazelside, were sent out 
to scour the woods in pursuit of the fugitives, 
with strict injunctions to treat them, if over- 
taken, with the utmost respect, and to obey 
their commands, keeping an eye, however, on 
the place where they might take refuge. To 
fecilitate this result, somie who were m^n of dis- 
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Cfetion were intrusted with the sec re twho the 
toppoeed p%rim and the fugitive mtn really 
were* The whole ground, whether forest or 
aiooriand, witlmi nanynules of Douglas Castle, 
was oorered and traversed by parties, whose 
anxiety to detect the fugitives was equal to the 
reward for tbeir safe recovery, liberally offered by 
De Waltenand De Valence. They spared not, 
meantime, to make such enquiries in all dtree* 
tions as m^ht bring to light any machuiations of 
the Scottish insurgents which might be on foot 
in these wild districts, of which, as we have said 
before, De Valence, in particular, entertained 
strong suspidonfi* Their instructions wet e^ in 
case of finding such, to proceed against the 
persons engaged,, by arrest amd odierwise,'in 
the most rigorous manner, sudi as had be«i 
commanded by De Widton himself at the tim« 
when the.Bkck Douglas and his accomplice9 
had been the pcinc^pal objects of his wahefiil 
suspicions. These various detachments had 
greatly reduced the strenglih of l9ie garnson ; 
yet, although nnmMrons, alert, and dispatched iit 
every direetiony they had not the fastanc ti&Br 
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to &11 on the trace of the Lady of Berkely, or t» 
encounter any party whatever of the insurgent 
Scottish. 

Meantime our fugitives had, as we have seen,^ 
set out &om the convent of Saint Bride under the 
guidance of a cavalier, of whom the Lady Au<^ 
gusta knew nothing save that he was to guide 
their steps in a direction where they would not 
be exposed to the risk of being overtaken* At 
length Margaret de Hautlieu herself spoke upon 
the subject. 

<^ Youhave made no enquiry,'' she said, ^'Lady 
Augusta, whither you are travelling, or under 
whose charge, although methinks it should mudi 
concern you to know/* 

'< Is it not enough for me to be aware," an- 
swered Lady Augusta,' *^ that I am travelling, 
kind sister, under the protection of one to whom 
you yourself trust as to a friend ; and why need 
I be anxious for any farther assurance of my. 
safety?' 

« Simply/' said Margaret de HauiUeu, «< be- 
cause the persons with whom, from national asr 
well as personal circumstances, I stand connects 
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ed» are perhaps not exactly .the protectors to 
whom you, hidy, can with such perfect safety 
Intrust yourself." 

*^ In what sense," said the Lady Augusta, 
♦• do you use these words ?" 
. *^ Because," replied Margaret de Hautlieu, 
/< the Bruce, the Douglas, Malcolm Fleming, and 
other» of that party, although they are incapable 
t>f abusing such an advantage to any dishonour- 
able purpose, might neyertheless, under a strong 
temptation, consider you as an hostage thrown 
Into their hands by Providence, through whom 
tiiey might meditate the possibility of gaining 
some benefit to their dispersed and dispirited 
party." 

« They might make me," answered the Lady 
Augusta, ^^ the subject of such a treaty, when I 
was dead, but, believe me, never while I drew 
vital breath. Believe me abo that, with what- 
ever pain, shame, or agony, I would again deli- 
ver myself up to the power of De Walton^ yes, 
I would rather put myself in his hands — What 
do Ijsay ? his t — I would rather surrender myself 
to][the meanest archer of my native country, than 
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eombine with its foes to work mkeliief to merry 
En^and — ^myown England — ^that country wUdk 
is the envy of every other country, and die prida 
of all who can term themselves her natives P* 

^^ I thought that your choice might prove so,* 
said Lady Margaret; ^^andsinoeyoufaarekonoiir- 
ed me with your confidence, gladly would I pro^ 
vide for your liberty by placing you as nearly in 
tliesitaation which you yourself desire, as my poor 
means have die power of accomplishing* In half 
an hcfur we shall be in danger of being taken by 
the English parties, wbich will be instantly dia* 
persed in every direction in quest of us. Now 
take qotice, lady, I know a place in which I caa 
take refuge with my friends and countryme% 
those gallant- Scots, who have never even in this 
dishonoured i^e bent the luiee to BaaL Far their 
honour, their nicety of hono&r, I could in odier 
days have answered witii my own ; but ci late, I 
am bound to tell you, they have been put to tfaosa 
trials by which the most generous affections may 
be soured, and driven to a species of frenzy, Ae 
more wild that it is founded orig^inally on tha 
nobleat feelings. A. person who feda himself 
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dej^y^ of his natural birthrighf^ depouxieeclf 
^exposed to confiscatioii and death, becauio he 
avonches the rights of his hing, die cause of his 
country, ceases on his pert to be nice or precise 
in estimating the degree of retaliation which it 
is lawful for him to exercise in the requital of 
uuch injuries; and, beUeve me, bitterly should I 
Jament haying guided, you into a situation which 
you might consider afflicting or degrading/* 
, ^< In a word, then,^ said the English lady, 
^^ what is it you apprehend I am like to suffer at 
the hands of your friends, whom I must be ezci^ 
.sed for terming rebels ?' 

^^ If," said the sister Ursula, *^ your firiends, 

whom I should term oppressors and tyrants, take 

* our land and our liyes, seize our castles and con- 

'£scate our property, you must coitfess, that the 

rough laws of war indulge mine with the priyilege 

,of retaliation. There csta be no fear^ that such 

.men, under any circumstances, would eyer ex- 

. erdse cruelty oar insult upon a lady of your rank; 

'but it is another thing tP calcnjlate that they wiU 

abstain from such means of extorting adyaxi- 

tege from your captiyity ins are common in war- 
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fare. You would not, I think, wish to be deli- 
vered up to the English, on consideration of Sir 
John de Walton surrendering the Castle of Dou^ 
glas to its natural lord; yet, were you in the 
hands of the Bruce or Douglas, although I can 
answer for your being treated with all the respect 
which they have the means of Bhowing, yet I 
own, their putting you at such a ransom might 
be by no means unlikely." ' 

** I would sooner die,*' said the Lady Berkely, 
<^ than have my name mixed up in a treaty sb 

• 

tlisgraceful ; and De Walton's reply to it would, I 
am certain, be to strike the head from the mes^ 
<senger, and throw it from the highest tower of 
Douglas Castle." 

"Where then, lady, would you now go," 
«aid sister Ursula, " were the choice in your 
power?' 

" To my own castle," answered Lady Augusta, 
** where, if necessary, I could be defended even 
against the king himself, until I could place M 
least my person under the protection of the 
Church." 

<< In that case," replied Margaret de Hautlieu, 







7 t 
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^} my power of rendering you assistance is only 
precarious, yet it comprehends a choice which I 
will willingly submit to your decision, notwith- 
standing I thereby subject the secrets of my 
friends to some risk of being discovered and 
frustrated. But the confidence which yott have 
phced in me, imposes on me the necessity of 
oommittLDgtoyoualike^rust. It rests with you^ 
whether you will proceed with me to the secret 
rendezvous of the Douglas and his friends, which 
I may be blamed for making known, and there 
take your chance of the reception which you 
may encounter, since I cannot warrant you of any 
thing save honourable treatment, so far as your 
person is concerned ; or, if you should think this 
too hazardous, make the best of your way at 
once for the Border; in which last case I will 
proceed as &r as I can with you towards the 
-English line, and then leave you to pursue your 
journey, and to obtain a guard and a conductor 
among your own countrymen. Meantime, it 
will be well for me if I escape being taken, since 
the abbot would not shrink at inflicting upon me 
"ihe deafih due to an apostate nun/' 

i2 
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<< Saeh cruelty, m/ sbter, could kardlj be 
ioflicted upon one wlio had Beyer taken the 
religions rows, and who still, according to the 
lows of the church, had a right to make a 
dieioe between the world and the veiL'' 

^ Sadh choice as t^ey gave their gallant Yio-» 
tims,^ said Lady Margaret, ^* who have ftUen 
into English hands daring these merdUess warsy 
<-Hmch choice as ihey gave to Wallace, the 
Champion o£ Scotland, — such as ihey gave to 
Hay, ihe gentle and tibe free, — to Sonunerville^ 
llie flower of chivalry, — and to Atkol, the blood 
gelation of King Edward himself-— ell of whom 
VKte as much traitors, under which name they 
were executed, as Margaret de Hantlieu is an 
apostate nun, and subject to the rule of die 
cloister*'' 

She spdce with smie eagerness, for she felt 
as if die English lady imputed to her more cold- 
ness than she was, in such doubtful cireum* 
stances, conscious of mamfestingw 

^ And after all,'' she proceeded, ^* yeu, Ladj 
AugufiUtai de Berkely, wlmt do you vrature, if 
you run the ride of £sdling into the hands of 



your loret ? What dreadful mk do you incur ? 
You need not, methinks, fear being iounitred 
jbetweeii four walls, with a basket of bread and 
« cruise of water, which, were I seized, would b^ 
.the only suppo^ allowed to me for the short 
jq>ace that my life would be prolonged. Nay, 
even were you to be betrayed to the rebel Scots, 
»s» you call then), a captivity among the hills^ 
sweetened by die hope of deliverance, and rei^ 
•dered tolerable by all the alleviations which the 
jdrcumstances of your captors allowed them the 
means of supplying, were not, I think, a lot so 
very hard to endure*" 

<* Nevertheless," answered the Lady of Berke- 
ly, ^^ frightful enough it must have appeared to 
Die, since, to fly from such, I threw myself upon 
your guidance." 

" And whatever you think or suspect," an- 
. swered the novice, ^' I am as true to you as ever 
was one maiden to another ; and as sure as ever 
sister Ursula Mfps true to her vows, although 
they were never completed, so will I be faithful 
to your sei^et, even at the risk of betraying my 



own/* 
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*< Hearken) lady !" she said, suddenly pausing; 
** do you hear that ?* 

The sound to which she alluded was the same 
imitation of the cry of an owlet, which the lady 
had before heard under the wdlls of the Convent. 

<^ These sounds^" said Margaret de Hautlieu^ 
^< announce that one is near^ more, able than I 
am to direct us in this matter. I must go for-, 
ward and speak with him; and this man, our 
g^de, will remain ^by you for a little space; 
nor, when he quits your bridle, need you wait 
for any other signal, but ride forward on the 
woodland path, and obey the advice and direc* 
tions which will be given you.*' 

" Stay ! stay ! sister Ursula !'* cried the Lady 
de. Berkely — ^^ abandon me not in "this moment 
of uncertainty and distress !" 

'* It must be, for the sake of both," returned 

Margaret de Hautlieu. ^^ I also am in unceiv 

tainty — I also am in distress — ^and patience and 

obedience are the only virtues which can save xm 

4)oth/' 

^ saying, she struck her horse with the 
aiding rod, and moving briskly forward, disap- 
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|>eftred among the boagKs of a tangled thicket. 
The Lady of Berkely would have followed het 
companion, but the cavalier who attended them 
laid a strong hand upon the bridle of her pal- 
frey, with a look which implied that he would 
not permit her to proceed in that direction* 
Terrified, therefore, though she could not ex- 
actly state a reason why, the Lady of Berkely 
remained with* her eyes fixed upon the thicket, 
instinctively, as it were, expecting to see a band 
of English archers, or rugged Scottish insur- 
gents, issue from its tangled skirts, and doubt- 
ful which she should have most considered as 
the objects of her terror. In the distress of her 
uncertainty, she again attempted to move for- 
ward, but the stern check which her attendant 
again bestowed upon her bridle, proved suffi- 
ciently that in restraining her wishes, the stran- 
ger was not likely to spare the strength which he 
certainly possessed. At leng^, after some ten 
minutes had elapsed, the cavalier withdrew his 
hand from her bridle, and pointing with his 
lance towards the thicket, through which there 
winded a narrow, scarce visible path, seemed to 
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jntiimifee to tbe kdy that her road lay in tkal 
directioiiy and that he would no longer prevent 
her following it. 

*^ Do you not go with me?' said the lady» 
wlio hayxag been accustomed to this man's oom? 
pany since they left the ccmvent, had by degrees 
eome to look upon him as a sort of protedor* 
Hcy however, gravely shook his head, as if to 
excuse complying with a request, which it was 
^ot in his power to grant; and turning his steed 
in a different direction, retired at a pace which 
Mon carried him from her sight. She had then 
.no alternative but to take the pluth of the thicket^ 
which had been followed by Margaret de Hwfr- 
Jien, nor did she pursue it long before coming in 
isi^t of a singular spectacle. 

The trees grew wider as the lady advaDoed» 
.and when she entered the thicket, she perceived, 
that though hedged in as it were by an endo- 
sure of copsewood, it was in the interior alto- 
gether occupied by a few of the magnificent 
trees, such as seemed to have been the ancestors 
;of the forest, and which, though few in number, 
were sufficient to overshade all the unoccupied 
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gproimd, by the great extent of their complicated 
branches. Beneath one of these lay stretched 
somethii^ of a grey colour, which, as it drew 
itself together, exhibited the figure of a man 
sheathed in armour, but strangely accoutred, and 
in a manner so bizarre, as to indicate some of the 
wild fimcies peculiar to the knights of that period. 
His armour was ingenM)usly painted, so as to re** 
present a skeleton; the ribs being eonstituted 
by the corslet and its back-piece. The shield 
represented an owl with its wings spread, a de- 
vice whidi was repeated upon the hefanet, which 
appeared to be completely corered by an image 
of the same bird of ill omen. But that whidk 
was particularly calculated to excite surprise in 
<he spectator, was the great height and thinness 
of the figure, whid^, as it arose from the ground, 
and placed itself in an erect posture, seemed 
rather to resemble an apparition in the act of 
es^cating itself from the grave, than that of an 
ordinary man rising upon his feet. The horse, 
too, upon which the lady rode, started back, and 
snorted, either at the sudden change of posture of 
this ghastly specimen of chivalry, or disagreeably 
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affected by some odour which accompanied hid 
presence. The lady herself manifested some 
alarm, for although she did not utterly believe 
she was in the presence of a supernatural being, 
yet, among all the strange half-frantic disguises 
of chivalry, this was assuredly the most uncouth 
which she had ever seen ; and considering how 
often <he knights of the period pushed their 
dreamy fancies to the borders of insanity, it 
seemed at best no very safe adventure to meet 
one accoutred in the emblems of the King of 
Terrors himself, alone, and in the midst of a wild 
forest. Be the knight^s character and purposes 
what they might, she resolved, however, to accost 
him in the language and manner observed in 
»>mances upon such occasions, in the hope even 
that if he were a madman, he might prove a 
peaceable one, and accessible to civility. 

<< Sir Knight,'' she said, in as firm a tone as she 
could assume, ^^ right sorry am I, if, by my hasty 
approach, I have disturbed your solitary medita- 
tions. My horse, sensible I think of the presence 
of yours, brought me hither, without my being 
aware whom or what I was to encounter." 
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<< I am one/' answered the stranger, in a 
solemn tone, ^* whom few men seek to meet, 
till the* time comes that they can avoid me no 
longer.*' 

" You speak, Sir Knight," replied the Lady 
de Berkely, ^* according to the dismal character 
of which it has pleased you to assume the dis- 
tinction* May I appeal to one whose exterior 
is so formidable, for the purpose of requesting 
some directions to guide me through this wild 
wood; as, for instance, what is the name of the 
nearest castle, town, or hostelry, and by what 
course I am best likely to reach such?' 

<< It is a singular audacity," answered the 
Knight of the Tomb, ** that would enter into 
conversation with him who is termed the Inex- 
orable> the Unsparing, and the Pitiless, whom 
even the most miserable forbears to call to his 
assistance, lest his prayers should be too soon 
answered." 

<< Sir Knight," replied the Lady Augusta, 
^* the character which you have assumed, un- 
questionably for good reasons, dictates to you a 
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peculiar comse of speeeli ; but althm^k your 
part is a sad one, it does not, I should suppdaa^ 
sender it necessary for you to refuse those ads 
of civility to which you must have bound yous- 
i^lf in taking the high rows of chivalry." 

<^ If you will trust to my guidanoe,'' replied 

.the ghastly figure, ^^ Jthere is only one condttioii 

•upon which I can grant you the informalioii 

which you require ; and that is, that you follow 

my footsteps without any questions asked as to 

the tendency of our journey.'' 

'^ I suppose I must submit to your condir 
tions," she answered, '^ if you are indeed pleased 
to take upon yourself the task of being my guide. 
In my heart I conceive you to be one of the un- 
happy gentlemen of Scotland, who are now in 
arms, as they say, for die defence of their liberties. 
A rash imdertaking has brought me witliin the 
•sphere of your influence, and now the only 
favour I have to request of you, against whom 
I never did, nor planned any evU^ is tibie gui- 
dance which your knowledge of 'the country 
.pennits you easily to afford me in niy way to the 
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fircmtiers of England. Believe tiiat what I may 
see of yoQT liaimts or of your practicefl, shall be 
to me things invisible, as if they were actually 
concealed by the sepulchre itself of the king, of 
whom it has pleased you to assume the attri- 
butes ; and if a sum of money, enough to be the 
ransom o£ a wealthy earl, will purchase such a 
&vour at need, such a ransom will be frankly 
paid, and with as much fidelity as ever it was 
rendered by a prisoner to the kniglit by whom 
he was taken. Do not reject me, princely Bruce 
— ^noble Douglas — if indeed it is to either of 
these that I address myself in this my last extre- 
mity — men speak of both as fearful enemies, but 
g^derous knights and fidthful friends. Let me 
entreat you to remember how much you would 
wish your own friends and connexions to meet 
with compassion, under similar circumstances, at 
tiie hands of the knights of England.'* 

<^ And have they done so?' replied the 
Knight, in a voice more gloomy than before ; 
<< or do you act wisely, while imploring the 
protection of one whom you believe to be a true 
Scottish knight, for no other reason than the 
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extreme and extravagant misery of his appear- 
ance; — ^is it, I say, well or wise to remind him 
of the mode in which the lords of England have 
treated the lovely maidens and the high-bom 
dames of Scotland? Have not their prison 
cages been suspended from the battlements of 
castles, that their captivity might be kept in 
view of every base burgher who should desire 
to look upon the miseries of the noblest peeresses^ 
yea, even the Queen of Scotland?* Is this a 
recollection which can inspire a Scottish knight 
with compassion towards an English lady ? or is 
it a thought which can do aught but swell the 
deeply sworn hatred of Edward Plaiitagenet, the 
author of these evils, that boils in every drop of 
Scottish blood which still feels the throb of life ? 
No; — ^it is all you can expect, if, cold and piti- 
less as the sepulchre I represent, I leave you 
unassisted in the helpless condition in which you 

describe yourself to be." ♦* 

* 

'^ You mil not be so inhuman," replied the 

* The Queen of Robert the Bruce, and the Countess of Buchan, 
hy whom, as one of Macduff's descent, he was crowned at Scone, 
vere secured in the manner described. • 
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lady ; *^ in doing so, you must surrender every 
right to honest fame, which you have won either 
by sword or lance. You must surrender every 
pretence to that justice which affects the merit 
of supporting the weak against the strong. You 
must make it your principle to avenge the wrongft 
and tyranny of Edward Plantagenet upon the 
dames and damosels of England, who have 
neither access to his councils, nor perhaps give 
]^im their approbation in his wars against Scot- 
land." 

<< It would not then," said the Knight of the 
Sepulchre, *' induce you to depart from your 
request, should I tell you the evils to which yoa 
would subject yourself should we &11 into the 
hands of the English troops, and should they 
find you under such ill-K>mened protection aa 
my own ?' 

<^ Be assured," said the lady, ^^ the consider- 
ation of such an event does not in the least shake 
my resolution or desire of confiding in your pro- 
tection. You may probably know who I am,, 
and may judge how &x even Edward would hold 
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Himsdf entided to extend punishmeitt towards 
me.'*^ 

^ How am I to know you,'' replied tke 
ghasdycayaliery^^oryourdrcttiintanees? They 
must be extnoidmary indeed^ if tkey amid form 
a check, either of justice or humanity, apon the 
reyengefttl feelings of Edward. All who kndr 
him are well assured that it is no ordinary mo-* 
tive that will induce him to depart from the indul-* 
gence of his eril temper. But be it as it may, 
you, lady, if a lady you be, throw yourself as « 
burden upon me, and I must discharge myself 
of my trust as I best may ; for this purpose you 
must be guided impli<atly by my directions^ 
which will be given after^ tiie £Eishion of those 
of the spiritual world, being intimations, rather 
than detailed instructions, for your c<mduct, and 
expressed rather by commands than by any 
reason^or argument In this way it is possible 
diat I may be of service^ to you; in any other 
case, it is most likely that I may fail you at need, 
and melt from your side like a phantom which 
dreads the approach of day/^ 
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, <^ You cannot be 80 cruel r answered ibe lady. 
** A gentleman, a knight, and a nobleman — and 
I persuade myself I speak to all — ^hath duties 
If Uch he cannot abandon*'' 

'^ He has, I grant it, and they are most sacred 
to me,'' answered the Spectral Knight; <* but I 
have also duties whose obligations are doubly 
binding, and to which I must sacrifice those 
which would otherwise lead me to devote my- 
self to your rescue. The only question is, 
whether you feel inclined to accept my protec- 
tion on the limited terms on which alone I 
can extend it, or whether you deem it better^ 
that each go their own way, and limit them- 
selves to their own resources, and trust the rest 
to Providence?' 

<^ Alas I" replied the lady, << beset and hard 
pressed as I am, to ask me to form a resolution 
for myself, is like calling on a wretch, in the act 
of falling from a precipice, to form a calm judg- 
ment by what twig he may best gain the chance 
of breaking his fall. His answer must neces- 
sarily be, that he will cling to that#hich he can 
easiest lay hold of, and trust the rest to Frovi* 
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dence. laccept therefore your offer of protectiont 
in the modified way yoa are pleased to limit it, 
and I put my faith in Heaven and in you. To 
aid me effectually, however, you must know my 
name and my circumstances." 

" All these," answered the Knight of the Sepul- 
chre, *^ have already been told me, by your late 
companion; for deem not, young lady, that either 
beauty, rank, extended domains, unlimited wealth, 
or the highest accomplishments, can weigh any 
thing in the consideration of him who wears the 
trappings. of the tomb, and whose affections and 
desires are long buried in the charnel-house." . 
. ^^ May your £dth," said the Lady Augusta de 
Berkely, " be as steady as your words* appear 
severe, and I submit to your guidance, without 
the least doubt or fear that it will prove other- 
wise than as I venture to hope." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Like the dog following its master^ when en<^ 
gaged in training him to the sport in which he 
desires he should excel, the Lady Augusta felt 
herself occasionally treated with a severity cal- 
culated to impress upon her the most implicit 
obedience and attention to the Ejiight of the 
Tomb, in whom she had speedily persuaded her- 
self she saw a principal man among the retainers 
of Douglas, if not James of Douglas himself. 
Still, however, the ideas which the lady had 
formed of the redoubted Douglas, were those of 
a knight highly accomplished in the duties of 
chivahy, devoted in particular to the service of 
the fair sex, and altogether unlike the personage 
with whom she found herself so strangely united, 

VOL. IV. K 
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or rather for the present enthralled to. Never- 
theless, when, as if to abridge farther commu- 
nication, he turned short into one of the mazes 
of the wood, and seemed to adopt a pace, which, 
from the nature of the ground, the horse on which 
the Lady Augusta was mounted had difficulty to 
keep up with, she JfoUowed him with the alarm 
and speed of the young spaniel, which, from fear 
rather than fondness, endeavours to keep up with 
tib^^ track of its severe master. The simile^ if is 
true,^ is not a very polite one, nor entirely heeor^ 
wing an age, when women were wcn^i^d with . 
a certain degree of devotion ; but such circum- 
stances as the present were also rare, and the. 
X^y Augusta cle Berkely could not but per^ 
suade herself that the terrible champion, whosa 
name had been so Icmg the theme of her anxiety, : 
aod the fierror indeed of the whjole countryv 
i«]ght. be able sotcae way oor other, to accompfisb 
her deliverance. She, there£i>re^ exerted hev-». 
self to the utmost so as to keep pace with the 
phantom-like apparition, and followed the knight) ^ 
as the evening shadow keeps watch upon the , 
belated rustic* 
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1: Ab the lady obvioudly suffered under the de* 
gree of exertion necessary to keep her poUrey 
fima stnmWng in these steep and broken path% 
the Knig^ht of the Tomb slackened his pace^ 
looked anxiously around him, and muttered a{^pa» 
rently to himself, thougk probably intended fon 
his companion's ear, ^\ There is no occasion foit 
so much haste." 

He proceeded at a slower rate until they seem* 
ed to be on the brink of a ravine, being one* of 
many irregularities on the surface of the ground^ 
effected by the sudden torrents peculiar to that 
country, and which, winding among the trees and 
e<^ewood, formed, as it were, a net of places of 
(Concealment, opening. into eacb other, so tha^ 
there was perhaps no place in the world so 6% 
for the purpose of ambuscade* The spot wher^ 
the borderer Turnbull had made his escape at thq 
huntiiig*matdi, was one specimen of this broken 
country, and perhaps Connected itself with the 
Tarious thickets and passes through which the 
knight and pilgrim occasionally seemed to take 
their way, though that ravine was at a considers 
able distance from their present route* 
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Meanwhile the knight led the way^ as if 
tather with the purpose of bewildering the Lady 
Augusta amidst these intenninable woods, than 
following any exact or fixed path* Here they 
ascended) and anon appeared to descend in the 
fiame direction, finding only boundless wilder- 
Hesses, and varied combinations of tangled wood** 
land scenery. Such part of the country as seemed 
arable, the knight appeared carefully to avoid ; 
yet he could not direct his course with so much 
certainty but that he occasionally crossed the 
path of inhabitants and cultivators, who show-* 
ed a consciousness of so singular a presence, 
but never, as the lady observed, evinced any 
sjrmptom of recognition. The inference was 
obvious, that the spectre knight was known in 
the coimtry, and that he possessed adherents cr 
accomplices there, who were at least so far his 
firiends, as to avoid giving any alarm, which 
nught be the means of his discovery. The 
well imitated cry ot the night-owl, too frequent 
a guest in the wilderness that its call should be 
a subject of surprise, seemed to be a signal ge* 
aerally understood among them ; for it was heard 
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in different parts of the wood, and the Ladyr 
Augusta, experienced in such journeys by her 
former travels under the guidance of the min^ 
strel Bertram, was led to observe, that on hear- 
ing such wild notes, her guide changed the 
direction of his course, and betook himself to 
paths which led tlirougjh deeper wilds, and more 
impenetrable thickets. This happened so often, 
that a new alarm came upon the unfortunate 
pilgrim, which suggested other motives of terror. 
Was she not the confidant, and almost the tool 
of some artful design, laid with a view to an ex- 
tensive operation, which was destined to termi- 
nate, as the efforts of Douglas had before done, 
in the surprise of his hereditary castle, the mas- 
sacre of the English garrison — ^and finally in the 
dishonour and^ death of that Sir John de Walton, 
upon whose fieite she had long believed, or taught 
kei^self to believe, that her own was dependant? 
It no sooner flashed across the mind of the 
Lady Ai^usta that she was engaged in some 
such conspiracy with a Scottish insurgent, than 
she shuddered at the consequences of the dark 
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transactions in which she had now become uh 
volved, and which appeared to have a tendency 
8o yeiy different from what she had at first ap* 
preliended* 

'. The hours of the morning of this remaikaUe 
day^ being that of Palm Simday, were thus 
drawn oat in wandering from place to place | 
while the Lady de Berkely occasionally inter? 
posed by petitions for liberty^ which she endea«» 
voured to express in the most moving and pathe* 
tic manner, and by offers of wealth and treasure, 
to whidi no answer whateyer was retnmed by 
her strange guide* 

. At length, as if worn out by his cq>tiye't 
importunity, the knight, coming dose up to the 
bridle rein of the Lady Augusta, said in a 
solemn tone — 

*^ I am, as you may well believe, none of 
those knights who roam through wood and 
wild seeking adventures, by which I may ob- 
laKQ grace in the eyes at a &ix lady : Yet will 
I to a certain degree grant the request which 
thou dost solicit so anxiously, and the arbiti*» 
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tbii of lliy iattie Aali depend upon dM pien^ 
■are ai Inm to whose will thou hast tixptem* 
£d thysdf ready to submit tliiue own* I wUl 
•n oar anml at tlie place of our destinatieft, 
wUdi is now at kand, write to Sir Mm de Wal- 
4aB, and send my letter, tc^etber with thy Mt 
seU^ by a special messenger. He will, no dooibt, 
iBpeedity attend onr summons, and thou tibait 
Ikyself be satisfied that eren he who has as yet 
ai{q)eared deaf to entreaty, and insendble tia 
«arthly affections, has still some sympatky fiar 
.l>eauty and for virtue. I will put the cboiee of 
safety, and thy future happiness, into tUne onm 
hands, and those of die man whom thau hast 
chosen ; and thou mayst select which thou wilt 
betwixt those and misery." 

While he thus spoke, one of those ravines or 
clefts in the earth seemed to yawn before them, 
and entering it at the upper end, the spectre 
knight, with an attention which he had not yet 
shown, guided the lady's courser by the rein 
down the broken and steep path by which alone 
the bottom of the tangled dingle was accessible. 

When placed on firm ground after the dangers 
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of a descent, in wMch her palfrey seemed to be 
sustained by the personal strength and address 
of the singular being who had hold of the bridle^ 
the lady looked with some astonishment at a 
place so well adapted for concealment as that 
which she had now reached. It appeared evident 
that it was used for this purpose, for more than 
one stifled answer was given to a very low 
bugle note emitted by the Knight of the Tomb; 
and when the same note was repeated, about 
half a score of armed men, some wearing the 
dress of soldiers, others those of shepherds and 
agriculturists, showed themselves imperfectly, 
as if acknowledging the summons. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

■ 

<^ Hail to you, my gallant friends !'' said thd 
Knight of the Tomb to his companions, who 
seemed to welcome him with the eagerness of 
men engaged in the same perilous undertaking. 
^< The winter has passed over, the festival of 
Palm Sunday is come, and as surely as the 
ice and snow of this season shall not remain to 
chill the earth through the ensuing summer, so 
surely we, in a few hours, keep our word to those 
southern braggarts, who think their language of 
boasting and malice has as much force over 
our Scottish bosoms, as the blast possesses over 
the autumn fruits; but it is not so. While we 
choose to remain concealed, they may as vainly 
seek to descry us, as a housewife would search 
for the needle she has dropped among the wither^ 

k2 
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ed foliage of yon gigantic oak. Yet a few hoars, 
and the lost needle shall become the extenni* 
nating sword of the Genius of Scotland, avenging 
ten thousand injuries, and especially the life of 
the gallant Lord Douglas, cruelly done to death 
as an exile fro^ his native country." • 

An exclamation between a yell and a groan 
burst from the assembled retainers of Doughs, 
upon being reminded of the recent death of thei^ 
chieftain ; while they seemed at the same tima 
sensible of the necessity of making little noise^ 
lest they should give the alarm to some of thtt 
numerous English parties which were then tn^ 
versing different parts of the fbrest. The aoda* 
mation, so cautiously uttered, had scarce died 
away in silence, when the Knight of the T^Mnb^ 
6r, to call him by his proper name, Sir Jame« 
Douglas, again addressed his handful of fiiithful 
followers. > 

t '^ One effort, my friends, may yet be made to 
!Bnd our strife widi die southron without blood) 
shed. Fate has witibin a few hours thrown into 
my power the young heiress of Berkely* fot 
whose sake it is said Sir John de Walton keeps 



«ith eudi obstittacy the oastle wliidi is masx^ by 
Inh^^n****^ Is tkere one vmong you who due 
1(0, VI the honauittbfe escort of Aiigusto de 
Beikely, beani^ a letter, e3q)laiiUBg the t»ios 
tm which I am willing to restore her to her lovfisi^ 
to iGreedotti, and to her English lordships ?' 

*^ If theie is none other," said a tall nmn^ 
dressed in the tattered atUre of a woodtman» and 
being, in &ct, no other than the Tery Midiael 
Tnrnbull, who had already giren so extraoid»- 
nary a proof of his undaunted manhood, ^^ I 
will gladly be the person who will be the lady% 
henchman on this esqpedition." 

*^ Thou. art never wanting,'* said the Don^- 
{[las, '* where a manly deed is to be done ; but 
remember, this lady must pledge to us her word 
and oath that she will hold herself our faithful 
prtsoner, rescue or no rescue ; thai die will eon* 
jnder. herself as pledged for the life»fieedoin,and 
Jur usage of Michael TunibulL; and tind; if Sir 
John de Walton refuse my terms, she must hold 
herself obliged to return with Tumball to our 
presence, in order to be duposed of at our plea- 



sure/' 
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There waa much in these oonditionsy wluA 
Btrudc the Lady Augusta witli natural doubt ani 
horror; nevertheless, strange as it may seem, the 
declaration of the Douglas gave a species of deci- 
sion to her situation, which might have otherwise 
been unattainable; and from the high opinion 
.which she entertained of the Douglas's chivalry, 
she could not bring herself to think, that any past 
which he might play in the approaching drama 
would be other than that which a perfect good 
Icnight would, imder all circumstances, maiur- 
ta|n towards his enemy. Even with respect to 
De Walton, she felt herself relieved of a pain- 
ful difficulty. The idea of her being discover- 
ed by the knight himself, in a male disguise^ 
bad preyed upon her spirits; and she felt as if 
guilty of a departure from the laws of womaur 
hood, in having extended her £Eivour towards him 
beyond maidenly limits ; a step, too, which might 
tend to lessen her in the eyes of the lover &r 
whom she had hazarded so much. 

<* Tke heartf tbe laid, it lightly prised. 

That U but lightly won ; 
And long tliall mourn the heartless man. 

That leaves his lore too soon.** 
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On the other hand, to be brought before him as a 
prisoner, was indeed a circumstance equally per* 
plezing and uhpleaising, but it was one which was 
beyond^her control, and the Douglas, into whose 
lumds she had fallen, appeared to her to represent 
the deity in the play, whose entrance was almost 
sufficient to bring its perplexities to a conclu- 
sion; she therefore not unwillingly submitted 
to take what oaths and promises were required 
by the party in whose hands she found herself, 
and accordingly engaged to be a true prisoner, 
•whatever might occur. Meantime she strictly 
obeyed the directions of those who had her mo* 
tions at command, devoutly praying that cir« 
enmstances, in themselves so adverse, might 
nevertheless work together for the safety of her 
lover and her own freedom. 

A pause ensued, during which a slight repast 
was placed before the Lady Aug^ta, who was 
wellnigh exhausted with the fatigues of her 
journey. 

Douglas and his partisans, meanwhile, whis- 
pered together, as if unwilling she should hear 
their conference j while, to purchase their good* 
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if ponible, ske stndinadf aroidid eveaj^ 
i^peaniiiee of listenii^* 

After some amvtm&m^ TumlNdl, vfho sp* 
peered to eonuuder the lady as peeoliarly Us 
cbarge^ said to hear in a haidi Toiee, << Do not 
fear, lady, no wrong shall be done yoa; nei^er* 
theless, yon mnst be oontait for a space to bo 
blindfolded.'' 

She submitted to dus in silent tenor; and thi 
trooper, wrapping pait of a mantle round her 
head, did not assist her to remoimt her palfieyt 
bat lent her his arm to siq>p(Mt herlnlhisUindr 
ed state. 



■ r 
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CHAPTER X. 

The ground which they traversed was, as 
Lady Augusta could feel, very broken and ua» 
even, and sometimes, as she thought, encom* 
bered with ruins, which were difficult to sup* 
mount Tlie strength of her comrade assisted 
her forward on such occasions ; but his help 
was so roughly administered, that the lady onoe 
or twice, in fear or suffering, was compelled to 
groan or sigh heavily, whatever wa^ her desire to 
suppress such evidence of the apprehension which 
she underwent, or the pain which she endured* 
Presently, upon an occasion of this kind, she waa 
distinctly sensible that the rough woodsman was 
removed from her side, and another of the party 
substituted in his stead, whose voiee, more gentle 
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than that of his companion, she thought she had 
lately heard. 

*' Noble lady," were the words, " fear not the 
slightest injury at our hands, and accept of my 
ministry instead of that of my henchman, who 
has gone forward with our letter ; do not think 
me presuming on my situation, if I bear you 
in my arms through ruins where you could not 
easily move alone and blindfold." 

At the same time, the Lady Augusta Berkely 
felt herself raised from the earth in the strong 
arms of a man, and borne onward with the ut- 
most gentleness, without' the necessity of ma* 
king those painful exertions which had been 
formerly required. She was ashamed of her 
situation ; but, however delicate, it was no time 
to give vent to complaints, which might have 
given offence to persons whom it was her inte- 
rest to conciliate. She, therefore, isubmitted to 
necessity, and heard the following words whis- 
pered in her ear. 

«< Fear nothing ; there is no evil intended 
you ; nor shall Sir John de Walton, if he loves 
you as you deserve at bis hand, receive any harm 
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.on. our part We call on him but to do justice 
to ourselves and to you; and be assured you 
will best accomplish your own happiness by aid- 
ing our views, which are equally in favour of 
your wishes and your freedom/' 

The Lady Augusta would have made some 
answer to this, but her breath, betwixt fear and 
the speed with which she was transported, refused 
to permit her to use intelligible accents. Mean- 
iime she beiran to be sensible that she was en- 

ous one — for although the mode of her transport* 
ation no longer permitted her to ascertain the 
nature of her path in any respect distinctly,. yet 
the absence of the external air — which was, how- 
,ever, sometimes excluded, and sometimes admit- 
ted in furious gusts — ^intimated that she was con- 
ducted through buildings partly entire, and in 
other places admitting the wind through wide 
rents and gaps. In one place it seemed to the lady 
as if she passed through a considerable body of 
people, all of whom observed silence, although 
there was sometimes heard among them a mur- 
mur, to which every one present in some degree 
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contnbnted, attkougK the general sound did not 
jexceed a vhii^r. Her sitnatioii made her at^ 
4end to erery drcnmstance, and she did not fiifl 
to observe that these persoim made way for hsai 
who bore her, until at length she became sen^ 
aible that he descended by the regtdar steps of a 
stair, and that she was now alone, excepting his 
jeompany. Arriyed, as it appeared to the lady^ 
•on more lerel ground, they proceeded on theii* 
(singular road by a course which appeared nei* 
•tlier direct nor ^usy, and through an atmoi^her^ 
•which was dose to a smothering degree, and 
felt at tiie same time damp and disagreeable, as 
if from the Tapours of a new made grave. Htt* 
guide again spoke* 

<< Bear up, Lady Augusta, for a little longeip, 
and continue to endure that atmosphere whidi 
must be one Sbj common to us alL By the 
sieoessity of my dtoation, I must rerign my pre* 
eent oflSce to your original g^tiide, and can only 
give you my asBunmce, that he, nor any one elsi^ 
shall offer you the least incivflity or insult-^ 
and on dus you may rely, on the fidNli <tf a man 
'JBi honour^*' 
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He phoed her, as he said these wordfly upon tlift 
aoft turf, and, to her infinite refreshment, nuufo 
her sensible that she was once more in the open 
air, and free from the smothering atmoophere 
whidi had before oppressed her like that of a 
charnel-house. At the same time, she breathed 
in a ndiisper an anxious wish that she might be 
permitted to disencumber herself from the folda 
of the mantle, which excluded almost the power 
of breathing, though intended only to prev^it 
her seeing by what road she trayelled* She im-* 
mediately found it unfolded, agreeably to her 
request, and hastened, with imcovered eyes, Uk 
take note of the scene around her. 

It was overshadowed by tiuck oak trees^ among 
which stood some remnants of buildings, or. what 
might have seemed such, being perhaps the same 
in which she had been lately wandering. A dear 
fountain of liring water bubbled forth from under 
1^ twisted roots of one of diose trees, and of- 
fered the li|dy the opportunity of a draught of 
4ihe pure element, and in which she also bathed 
her &ce, which had received more than one 
scratch in the course of her joumeyy in qpke of 
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ike care, and almost the tenderness, with which 
she had latterly been borne along^. The cool 
water speedily stopt the bleedings of those tri* 
fling injuries, and the application served at the 
same time to recall the scattered senses of the 
damsel herself. Her first idea was, whether an 
attempt to escape, if such should appear pos* 
aible, was not advisable. A moment's reflec* 
tion, however, satisfied her that such a scheme 
was not to be thought of; and such second 
thoughts were confirmed by the approach of the 
gigantic form of the huntsman, Turnbull, the 
rough tones of whose voice were heard before 
his figure was obvious to her eye.' 

<( Were you impatient for my return, £Edr 
lady? Such as I,'' he continued in an ironical 
tone of voice, ^^ who are foremost in the chase of 
wild stags and silvan cattle, are not in use to 
lag behind, when fidr ladies, like you, are the 
<ibjects of pursuit ; and if I am not so constant 
in my attendance as you might expect, believe 
me^ it is because I was engaged in another mat- 
ter, to which I must sacrifice for a little evea 
the duty of attending on you«'' 
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f ^^ I offer no redstance," said the lady ; <^ for* 
bear, hoirever, in discliarging thy duty, to aug« 
ment my uneasiness by thy conversation, for thy 
master hath pledged me his word that he will 
not suffer me to be alarmed or ill treated.'' 
• ** Nay, fair one,*' replied the huntsman, ** I 
ever thought it was fit to make interest by soft 
words with fair ladies ; but if you like it not, I 
have no such pleasure in hunting for fine holy-^ 
day terms, but that I can with equal ease hold 
myself silent. Come, then, since we must wait 
Upon this lover of yours ere morning doses, 
and learn his last resolution touching a matter 
which is become so strangely complicated, I will 
hold no more intercourse with you as a female, 
but talk to you as a person of sense, although an 
Englishwoman." 

« You will," replied the lady, « best fulfil the 
intentions of those by whose orders you act, by 
holding no society with me whatever, otherwise 
than is necessary in the character of guide." 

The man lowered his brows, yet seemed to as* 
sent to what the Lady of Berkely proposed, and 
remtdned silent as they for some time pursued 
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tbeir oouriie, each pondering ov» their own ah&re 
c^ meditation, which probably tiirned upon mat* 
ters essentially dijBferent. At length the loud 
blast of a bugle was heard at no great distance 
from the unsocial feUow-traveUen. ^ That bk 
tJie person we seek,*' said Turnbull; ^^ I know 
Ids blast from any othar who frequents this 
foresl^ and my orders are to bring you to speedi 
of him." 

The blood started rigidly through the lady's 
Teins at the thought of being thus unceremo* 
nioudy presented to the knight, in whose favour 
she had confessed a rash preference more agrees 
able to the manners of those times, when ezag* 
gerated sentiments often inspired actions of ex- 
travagant generosity, than in our days, when 
every thing is accounted absurd which does not 
turn upon a motive connected with the immediate 
selfish interests of the actor himself. Wheff 
XumbuU, therefore, winded his horn, as if in 
answer to the blast which they had heard, tb% 
lady was disposed to fly at the first impulse'of 
ijauaxit and of fear. Tumbull perceived her in« 
and caught hold of her with no ver^ 
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f ^ntle gnsp, sayixig*— ^^ Nty» lady, it is to be 
nnderstood that you play your own part in tk^ 
dcama, which, unless you continue on the sts^e^ 
idll conclude^ unsatisfactorily to us aU, in a cosh 
bat at outrance between your lover and me^ wbem 
k will 8{>pear which of us are most worthy of 
your fiivour." 

*^ I will be patient," said the lady, bethinking^ 
ber that even this strange man's presence, and 
tbe compulsion which he appeared to use toward^ 
ber, was a sort of excuse to her female scruples^ 
fmr coming into the presence of her lover, at least 
at her first appearance before him, in a disguise) 
whicb her feelings confessed was not extremely 
decorous, or reconcilable to the dignity of her 



. The moment after these thoughts had passed 
through her mind, the tramp of a horse was 
heard approaching ; and Sir John de Walton^ 
pressing through the trees, became aware of th^ 
presence of his lady, captive, as it seemed, in 'the 
grasp of a Scottish outlaw, who was only known, 
to him by his former audacity at the hunting*^ 
match* 
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His surprise and joy only supplie'd the knight 
with those hasty expressions — ^^ Caitiff, let go 
thy hold ! or die in thy pro£Euie attempt to con- 
trol the motions of one whom the very son in 
heaven should be proud to obey/' At the same 
time, apprehensive that the huntsman might 
hurry the lady from his sight, by means of some 
entangled path — such as upon a former occasion 
had served him for escape — Sir John de Walton 
dropt his cumbrous lance, of which the trees 
did not permit him the perfect use, and, spring- 
ing from his horse, approached Tumbull with 
his drawn sword. 

The Scottishman, keeping his left hand still 
upon the lady's mantle, uplifted with his right 
his battle-axe, or Jedwood staff, for the purpose 
of parrying and returning the blow of his cmta- 
gonist, but the lady spoke. 

*^ Sir John de Walton,** she said, " for hea- 
ten's sake, forbear all violence, till you hear 
i^pon what pacific object I am brought hither^ 
and by what peaceful means these wars may be 
put an end to. This man, though an enemy of 
yours^ has been to me a civil and respectful 
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guardian ; and I entreat you to forbear Imn while 
he speaks the purpose for which he has brought 
me hither." 

^< To speak of compulsion and the Lady de 
Berkely in the same breath, would itself be 
cause enough for instant death/' said the Govet« 
nor of Douglas Castle; ^* but you command, 
lady, and I spare his insignificant life, although 
I have causes of complaint against him, the least 
of which were good warrant, had he a thousand 
•lives, for the forfeiture of them all." 

« John de Walton/' replied TumbuU, « this 
lady well knows that no fear of thee operates ia 
my mind to render this a peaceful meeting ; and 
were I not withheld by other circumstances of 
great consideration to the Douglas, as well as 
thyself, I should have no more fear in facing the 
utmost thou couldst do, than I have now in level- 
ling that sapling to the earth it grows upon/' 

So saying, Michael Tumbull raised his battle- 
axe, and struck from a neighbouring oak-tree a 
branch, weUnigh as thick as a man's arm, which 
(with all its twigs and leaves) rushed to the 
ground between De Walton and the Scotch- 

VOL. IV. L 
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man, giving a singular instance of the keenness 
of his weapon, and the strength and dexterity 
with which he used it. 

'^ Let there be truce, then, between us, good 
fellow,*' said Sir John de Walton, ^* since it is 
the lady's pleasure that such should be the case^ 
and let me know what thou hast to say to me 
respecting her ?" 

" On that subject," said Turnbull, <* my words 
are few, but, mark them, Sir Englishman. The 
Lady Augusta Berkely, wandering in this coun^- 
try, has become a prisoner of the noble Lord 
Douglas, the rightful inheritor of the castle ani 
lordship, and he finds himself obliged to attach 
to the liberty of this lady the following condi- 
tions, being in all respects such as good and law^ 
ful wariiEire entitles a knight to exact That is tb 

- say, in all h5nour and safety the Lady Augusta 
shall be delivered to Sir John de Walton, or 
those whom he shall name for the purpose of 
receiving her. On the other hand, the Castle 
of Douglas itself, together with all out-posts or 
garrisons thereunto belonging, shall be made 

' over and surrendered by Sir John de Waltoi^ 
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In the same situation, and containing the sam^ 
provisions and artillery, as are now within their 
walls ; and the space of a month of truce shaU 
be permitted to Sir James Douglas and Sir John 
•de Walton farther to regulate the terms of 8ur<- 
render on both parts, having first plighted their 
knightly word and oath, that in the exchange of 
the honourable lady for the foresaid castle, lies 
the full import of the present agreement, and 
that every other subject of dispute shall, at the 
pleasure of the noble knights foresaid, be ho- 
nourably compounded and agreed betwixt them ; 
or, at their pleasure, settled knightly by single 
combat, according to usage and in a fair fields 
before any honourable person, that may possess 
power enough to preside." 

It is not easy to conceive the astonishment 
of Sir John de Walton at hearing the contentis 
of this extraordinary cartel ; he looked towards 
the Lady of Berkely with that aspect of despail* 
with which a criminal may be supposed to see his 
guardian angel prepare for departure. Through 
her mind also similar ideas flowed, as if they 
contained a concession of what she had con^ 
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sidered as the summit of her wishes, but under 
conditions disgraceful to her lover, like the che- 
Tub's fiery sword of yore, which was a barrier 
.between our first parents and the blessings of 
.paradise. Sir John de Walton, after a moment's 
hesitation, broke silence in these words : — 

** Noble lady, you may be surprised if a con- 
edition be imposed upon me, having for its object 
your freedom ; and if Sir John de Walton, al- 
ready standing under those obligations to you, 
which he is proud of acknowledging, should yet 
hesitate on accepting, with the utmost eagerness, 
what must ensure your restoration to freedom 
and independence ; but so it is, that the words 
^ow spoken have thrilled in mine ear without 
reaching to my understanding, and I must pray 
the Lady of Berkely for pardon if I take time 
to reconsider them for a short space/' 

*' And I," replied Turnbull, " have only power 
to allow you half an hour for the consideration 
of an offer, in accepting which, methinks, you 
should jump shoulder-height, instead of asking 
any time for reflection. What does this cartel 
^xact, save what your duty as a knight implicitr 
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ly obliges you to ? You have engaged yourself 
to become the agent of the tyrant Edward, in 
holding Douglas Castle, as his commander, to 
the prejudice of the Scottish nation, and of the 
Knight of Douglas Dale, who never, as a com- 
munity or as an individual, were guilty of the 
least injury towards you; you are therefore pro- 
secuting a false path, unworthy of a good knight* 
On the other hand, the freedom and safety of 
your lady is now proposed to be pledged to 
yoU| with a full assurance of her liberty and 
honour, on consideration of your withdrawing 
from the unjust line of conduct, in which you 
have suffered yourself to be imprudently engu« 
ged. If you persevere in it, you place your 
own honour, and the lady's happiness, in the 
hands of men whom yoa have done every thing 
in your power to render desperate, and whom, 
thus irritated, it is most probable you may find 
such." 

*^ It is not fi'om thee at least,'' said the knight, 
'^that I shall learn to estimate the manner in 
which Douglas will explain the laws of war, or 
De Walton receive them at his dictating." 
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^< I am not, then/' iiaid Tumbull, *^ receiveil 
as a friendly messenger? Farewell, and think 
of this lady as beipg in any hands but those 
which are safe, while you make up at leisure 
your mind upon the message I have brought 
you. Come, madam, we must be gone«" 
. So saying, he seized upon the lady's hand, and 
pulled her, as if to force her to withdraw. The 
lady had stood motionless, and almost senseless^, 
while these speeches were exchanged between 

« 

the warriors ; but when she felt the grasp of 
Michael Turnbull, she exclaimed, like one air- 
most beside herself with fear — " Help me, De 
Walton !" 

The knight, stung to instant rage, assaulted 
the forester with the utmost fury, and dealt him . 
with his long sword, almost at unawares, two or 
three heavy blows, by which he was so wound*- 
ed that he sunk backwards in the thicket, and 
De Walton was about to dispatch him, when he 
was prevented by the anxious cry of the lady — 
" Alas ! De Walton, what have you done ? This 
man was only an ambassador, and should have 



passed*^ free from injury While he confined him-^ 
90lf to the delivery of what he was charged with ; 
atid if thou hast slain him, who knows how 
frightful may prove the vengeance exacted !"- 
' The voice of the lady seemed to recover the 
huntsman from the effects of the blows he had 
received; he sprung on his feet, saying — " Never 
mind me, nor think of my becoming the mean9 
of making misdiiief. The knight, in his hastei. 
spoke without giving me warning and defiance^ 
which gave him an advantage which, I thinkj, 
he would otherwise have scorned to have taken 
in such a case. I will renew the combat on 
frdrer terms, or call another champion, as th<^ 
knight pleases/' With these words he disap* 
peared, 

" Fear not, empress of De Walton's thoughts," 
answered the knight; ^^ but believe, that if w# 
regain together the shelter of Douglas Castle» 
and the safeguard of Saint George's Cross, thou 
mayst laugh at all. And if you can but pardoui 
what I shall never be able to for^ve myself, the 
xnole^like blindness which did not recognise thf 
aun while under a temporary eclipse the taak 
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cannot be named too hard for mortal valour to 
achieve which I shall not willingly undertake, 
to wipe out the memory of my grievous fault" 

<^ Mention it no more/' said the lady ; '< it is 
not at such a time as this, when our lives are for 
the moment at stake, that quarrels upon slighter 
topics are to be recurred to. I can tell you, if 
you do not yet know, that the Scots are in arms 
in this vicinity, and that even the earth has 
yawned to conceal them from the sight of your 
garrison/' 

" Let it yawn, then," said Sir John de Wal- 
ton, '^ and suffer every fiend in the infernal 
abyss to escape from his prison-house and rein* 
force our enemies — still, fairest, having received 
in thee a pearl of matchless price, my spurs 
shall be hacked from my heels by the basest 
scullion, if I turn my horse's head to the rear 
before the utmost force these ruffians can assem* 
ble, either upon earth or from imdemeath it* 
In thy name I defy them all to instant combat" 

As Sir John de Walton pronounced these last 
^rords, in something of an exalted tone, a tall 
eavalier, arrayed in black armour of the simplest 
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form, stepped forth from that part of the thicket 
where Tumbull had disappeared. ^^ I am/' he . 
Said, '^ James of Douglas,* and your challenge is 
accepted. I, the challenged, name the arms our 
knightly weapons as we now wear them, and 
our place of combat this field or dingle called the 
Bloody Sykes, the time being instant, and the 
combatants, like true knights, foregoing each ad* 
vantage on either side." 

<^ So be it, in God's name," said the English 
knight, who, though surprised at being called 
upon to so sudden an encounter with so formi- 
dable a warrior as young Douglas, was too proud 
to dream of avoiding the combat. Making a sign 
to the lady to retire behind him, that he might 
not lose the advantage which he had gained by 
setting her at liberty from the forester, he drew 
his sword, and with a deliberate and prepared 
attitude of offence moved slowly to the encoun* 
ter. It was a dreadful one, for the courage and 
skill both of the native Lord of Douglas Dale, 
and of De Walton, were among the most re- 
nowned of the times, and perhaps the world of 
chivalry could hardly have produced two knights 

l2 
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more famous. Their blows fell as if urged by 
some migbty engine, where they were met and 
parried with equal strength and dexterity; nor 
seemed it likely, iii the course of tJ$n minutes', 
^neountet, that an advantage would be gained- 
by either combatant over the other. An instanl^ 
they stopped by mutually implied assent, as it 
seemed, for the purpose of taking breath, during^ 
which Douglas said, ^^ I beg that this noble lady 
may understand that her own freedom is no way 
eoncerned in the present contest, which entirely 
regards the injustice done by this Sir John de 
Walton, and by his nation of England, to the 
memory of my father and to my own natural 
rights." 

" You are generous. Sir Knight," replied the 
lady ; ^* but in what circumstances do you place 
me, if you deprive me of my protector by death 
or captivity, and leave me alone in a foreign 
land ?" 

" If such should be the event of Ae comr 
bat," replied Sir James, " the Douglas himself 
lady, will safely restore thee to thy native land; 
for never did his sword do an injury for which 
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ke was not wiUing to make amendg mth the; 
fame weapon ; and if ^r John de Walton will 
Slake the slightest admission that he renounced 
mmntaining the present strife, were it only hj 
yielding up a feather from the plume of his heln 
met, Douglas will renounce every purpose oa 
lis part which can touch the lady's honour 09 
safety, and the combat may be suspended until 
the national quarrel again brings us together*** 
^ Sir. John de Walton pondered a miom^nt, »xii 
the lady, although she did not q>eak, looked irt 
him with eyes which plainly expreased how 
much she wished that he would choose the leei 
haasardous alternative* But the knighf s own 
Bcruples prevented his bringing the case to sq 
favourable an arbitrement 
• <« Never shall it be said of Sir John de Wal- 
ton," he replied^ ^^ that he compromised, in thi 
^lightest degree, his own honour, or that of hi$ 
country. This battle may end in my defeat, or 
rather death, and in that case my /earthly pro* 
^pects are closed, and I resign to Douglas, with 
my last breath, the charge of the Lady Augusta, 
trusting that he will defend her with his lifc^ 



% 
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and find the means of replacing her with safety 
in the halls of her fathers. But while I sunrivey 
she may have a better, but will not need another 
protector than he who is honoured by being her 
own choice ; nor will I yield up, were it a plume 
from my helmet, implying that I have main* 
tained an unjust quarrel, either in the cause of 
England, or of the fiurest of her daughters. 
Thus far alone I will concede to Douglas — an 
instant truce, provided the lady shall not be in- 
terrupted in her retreat to England, and the 
combat be fought out upon another day. The 
castle and territory of Douglas is the property 
of Edward of England, the governor in his name 
is the rightful governor, and on this point I will 
fight while my eyelids are unclosed.'' 

^^ Time flies,'' said Douglas, *' without wait* 
ing for our resolves ; nor is there any part of his 
motions of such value, as that which is passing 
with every breath of vital air which we pre-* 
sentlydraw. Why should we adjourn till to-mor<« 
row that which can ,be as well finished to-day? 
Will our swords be sharper, or our arms stronger 
nto wield them, than they are at this moment ? 
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Douglas will do all which knight can do to suc- 
cour a lady in distress; but he will not grant to 
her knight the slightest mark of deference, which 
SSr John de Walton vainly supposes himself able 
to extort by force of arms." 

With these words, the knights engaged once 
more in mortal combat, and the lady felt uncer-* 
tain whether she should attempt. her escape 
through the devious paths of the wood, or abide 
the issue of this obstinate fight. It was rather 
her deore to see the £Eite of Sir John de Walton, 
than any other consideration, which induced her 
to remain, as if fascinated, upon the spot, where 
one of the fiercest quarrels ever fought was dis- 
puted by two of the bravest champions that ever 
drew sword. At last the lady attempted to put 
a stop to the combat, by appealing to the bells 
which began to ring for the service of the day, 
which was Palm Sunday. 

** For Heaven's sake," she said — " for your 
own sakes, and for that of lady's love, and the 
duties of chivalry, hold your hands only for an 
hour, and take chance, that where strength is so 
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equal) means will be found of converting thcf 
truce into a solid peace. Think this is Palia 
Sunday, and will you defile with blood such a 
peculiar festival of Christianity ? Intermit your 
feud at least so far as to pass to the nearest 
church, bearing with you branches, not in the 
ostentatious mode of earthly conquerors, but as 
rendering due homage to the rules of the blessed 
church, and the institutions of our holy religion/' 

'< I was on my road, fair lady, for that pur* 
pose, to the holy church of Douglas," said the 
Englishman, '^ when I was so fortunate as to 
meet you at this place; nor do I object to pro« 
ceed thither even now, holding truce f<Hr an 
hour, and I fepx not to find there friends to 
whom I can commit you with assurance of 
safety, in case I am unfortunate in the combat 
which is now broken off, to be resumed after the 
service of the day." 

^^ I also assent," said the Doi^las, ^* to a trace 
for such short space; nor do I fear that there 
may be good Christians enough at the church, 
who will not see their master overpowered by 
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^dds. Let us go thither, and each take the chance, 
of what Heaven shall please to send us." 
. From these words. Sir John de Walton little 
doubted that Douglas had assured himself of a, 
party among those who should there assemble ;; 
but he doubted not of so many of the garrison 
being present as would bridle every attempt 
at rising ; and the risk, he thought, was worth 
incurring^ since he should thereby secure an 
opportunity to place Lady Augusta de Bericely. 
in safety, at least so fatr as to make her liberty, 
d^end on the event of a general conflict, instead 
of the precarious issue of a combat between him- 
self and Douglas. 

Both these distinguished knights were in* 
wardly of opinion, that the proposal of the lady, 
though it relieved them from their present 
conflict, by no means bound them to abstain 
from the consequences which an accession of 
force might add to their general strength, and 
each relied upon his superiority, in some degree 
provided for by their previous proceedings. Sir 
John de Walton made almost certain of meeting 
with several of his bands of soldiers, who were 
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scouring the country and traversing the woods 
by his direction ; and Douglas, it may be sup* 
posed, had not ventured himself in person where 
a price was set upon his head, without being 
attended by a sufficient number of proved adhe-> 
rents, placed in more or less connexion mth 
each other, and stationed for mutual support 
Each, therefore, entertained well-grounded hopes, 
that, by adopting the truce proposed, he would 
ensure himself an advantage over his antagonist, 
although neither exactly knew in what manner or 
to what extent this success was to be obtained* 
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CHAPTER XL 

His talk wai of another world — }aa bodementi 
Strange, doubtfidy and mysterious ; those who heard him 
Listen'd as to a man in feverish dreams, 
Who speaks of other objects than the present 
And mutters like to him who sees a vision. 

Old Play. 

On the same Palm Sunday when De Walton 
and Douglas measured together their mighty 
gwords, the minstrel Bertram was busied with 
the ancient Book of Prophecies, which we have 
already mentioned as the supposed composition 
of Thomas the Rhymer, but not without many 
toxieties as to the fate of his lady, and the events 
which were passing around him. As a minstrel, 
he was desirous of an auditor to enter into the 
discoveries which he should make in that mystic 
tolume, as well as to assist in passing away the 
time; Sir John de Walton had furnished him. 
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in Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, with one who 
was well contented to play the listener ^^ from 
morn to dewy eve,*' provided a flask of Gascon 
wine, or a stoup of good English ale, remained 
on the board. It may be remembered that De 
Walton, when he dismissed the minstrel from 
the dungeon, was sensible that he owed him 
some compensation for the causeless suspicion 
which had dictated his imprisonment, more par- 
ticularly as he was a valued servant, and had 
shown himself the faithful confidant, of the Lady- 
Augusta de Berkely, and the person who was 
moreover likely to know all the motives and cir* 
cumstances of her Scottish journey. To secure: 
Ids good wishes was, therefore, politic; and De 
Walton had intimated to his faithful archer that 
he was to lay aside all suspicion of Bertram, but^ 
nJt the same time keep him in sight, and, if pos- 
sible, in good humour with the governor of the> 
oastle, and his ^adherents. Greenleaf accord* 
ingly had no doubt in his own mind» that tha^ 
only way to please a minstrel was to listen widi 
patience end commendation to the lays which h» 
yked best to sing^ or the tales which he most 



lored to tell; and in order to ensure the execu* 
tion of his master's commands^ he judged it 
necessary to demand of the butler such store of 
good liquor, as could not fail to enhance the 
pleasure of his society. 

Having thus fortified himself with the means 
of bearing a long interview with the minstrel, 
Gilbert Greenleaf proposed to confer upon him 
the bounty of an early breakfast, which, if it 
pleased him, they might wash down with a cup 
of sack, and, having his master's commands to 
show the minstrel any thing about the castle 
which he might wish to see, refresh their over 
wearied spirits by attending a part of the garri- 
son of Douglas to the service of the day, wbich» 
as we have already seen, was of peculiar sanctity. 
Against such a proposal, tlie minstrel, a good 
Christian by profession, and, by his connexion 
i^rith the joyous science, a good fellow, having 
no objections to offer, the two. comrades, who 
had formerly little good-will towards each other, . 
commenced their morning's repast on that fated 
Palm Sunday, with all manner of cordiality and 
good fellowship. 
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•< Do not believe, worthy minstrel/' said the 
archer, ^' that my master in any respect dispa- 
rages your worth or rank in referring you for 
company or conversation to so poor a man as 
myself. It is true, I am no o£Eicer of this garri- 
son ; yet for an old archer, who, for these thirty 
years, has lived by bow and bowstring, I do not 
(Our Lady make me thankful !) hold less share in 
die grace of Sir John de Walton, the Earl of 
Pembroke, and other approved good soldiers, 
llian many of those gidd^ young men on whom 
commissions are conferred, and to whom confi- 
dences are intrusted, not on account of what 
they have done, but what their ancestors have 
done before them. I pray you to notice among 
them one youth placed at our head in De Wal- 
ton's absence, and who bears the honoured name 
of Aymer de Valence, being the same with that 
of the Earl of Pembroke, of whom I have spo- 
ken ; this knight has also a brisk young page, 
whom men call Fabian HarbotheV 

^^ Is it to these gentlemen that your censure 
applies ?' answered the minstrel $ ^^ I should 
have judged differently, having never, in the 
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course of my experience, seen a young man 
more courteous and amiable than the young 
knight you named." 

<^ I nothing dispute that it may be so," said the 
archer, hastening to amend the false step which 
he had made ; '^ but in order that it should bd 
80, it will be necessary that he conform to the 
usages of his uncle, taking the advice of expe* 
rienced old soldiers in the emergencies which 
may present themselves; and not believing, that 
the knowledge, which it takes many years of '^ 
observation to acquire, can be at once conferred 
by the slap of the flat of a sword, and the magic 
words, * Rise up, Sir Arthur' — or however the 
case may be." 

" Doubt not. Sir Archer," replied Bertram, 
<^ that I am fully aware of the advantage to be 
derived from conversing with men of experience 
like you : it benefiteth men of every persuasion, 
and I myself am oft reduced to lament my want 
of sufficient knowledge of armorial bearings, 
signs, and cognizances, and would right &in have 
thy assistance, where I am a stranger alike to 
tixe names of places, of persons, and description 
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of banners and emblems by wMch great famili^ 
are distinguished from each other, so absolutely 
necessary to the accomplishment of my present 
task/' 

^^ Pennons and banners," answered the archer, 
*^ I have seen right many, and can assign, as is 
a soldier's wont, the name of the leader to di6 
emblem under which he musters his followers; 
nevertheless, worthy minstrel, I cannot presume 
to understand what you call prophecies, with or 
under warranted authority of old painted books, 
expositions of dreams, oracles, revelations, invo^- 
cations of damned spirits, judicials, astrologicals, 
and other gross and palpable offences, whereby 
men, pretending to have the assistance of th^ 
devil, do impose upon the common people,- in 
spite of the warnings of Ae Privy Council ; not^ 
however, that I suspect yon, worthy minstrel, of 
busying yourself with these attempts to explain 
futurity, which are dangerous attempts, and may- 
be truly said to be penal, and part of treason.** 

" There is something in what you say,** re- 
plied the minstrel ; " yet it applieth not to books 
and manuscripts sad as I have been consulting ; 
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part of whidi things therein written having al- 
ready come to pass, authorize us surely to expect 
the completion of the rest ; nor would I have 
much difiSculty in showing you from this volume, 
that enough has been already proved true, to 
entitle us to look with certainty to die accom- 
plishment of that which remains." 

** I should be glad to hear that," answered 
the archer, who entertained little more than a 
soldier's belief respecting prophecies and augu- 
ries, but yet cared not bluntly to contradict the 
minstrel upon siich subjects, as he had been in- 
structed by Sir John de Walton to comply with 
his humour. Accordingly the minstrel begah 
to recite verses, which, in our time, the ablest 
interpreter could not make sense out of. 

'' When the cock crows, keep well his comb, 

For the fox and the fulmart they are false both. 

When the raven and the rook have rounded together. 

And the kid in his cliff shall accord to the same, 

Then shall they be bold, and soon to battle thereafter. 

Then the birds of the raven rugs and reives, 

And the leal men of Lothian are louping on their horse ; . 

Then shall the poor people be spoiled full near, 

And the Abbeys be burnt truly that stand upon Tweed ; 

They shall bum aad day, and great veif make ; 
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There iliall no yoor man wlio say wboee man he ia : 
Then sliall the land be lawlessy for loye there ia none. 
Then falset sliall have foot fully five yeara ; 
Then truth aurely ahall be tint, and none shall li|»pen to other J 
The one cousing sliall not trust the other, 
Not the son the father, nor the father the son ; 
For to have his goods he would have him hangedf** 
kCf &c.> &C. 



The archer listened to these mystic prognos- 
tications, which were not the less wearisome that 
they were, in a considerable degree, unintelU'* 
gible ; at the same time subduing his Hotspur* 
like dbposition to tire of the recitation, yet at 
brief intervals comforting himself with an appli- 
cation to the wuie-flagon, and enduring as he 
might what he neither understood nor took inte- 
rest in* Meanwhile the minstrel proceeded with 
his explanation of the dubious and imperfect 
vaticinations of which we have given a sufficient 
specimen. 

** Could you wish," said he to Greenleaf, " a 
more exact description of the miseries which 
have passed over Scotland in these latter days ? 
Have not these the raven and rook, the fox and 
the fulmart, explained ; either because the nature 
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of the birds or beasts bear an indlvidaal resem- 
blance to those of the knights who display them 
on tlieir banners, or otherwise are bodied forth by 
actual blazonry on tlieir shields, and come openly 
into the field to ravage and destroy ? Is not the 
total disunion of the land plainly indicated by 
these words, that connexions of blood shall be 
broken asunder, that kinsmen shall not trust 
each other, and that the father and son, instead 
of putting faith in their natural connexion, shall 
seek each other's life, in order to enjoy his inhe* 
ritance ? The leal men of Lothian are distinctly 
mentioned as taking arms, and there is plainly 
allusion to the other events of these late Scot- 
tish troubles. The death of this last William is 
obscurely intimated under the type of a hound, 
which was that good lord's occasional cognizance. 

' The hound ihat was harmed then muuled shall he» 
Who loved him wont shall weep for his wreck ; 
Yet shall a whelp rise of the same race, 
That rudely shall roar and rule the whole north. 
And quit the whole quarrel of old deeds done. 
Though he from his hold be kept back awhile. 
True Thomas told me this in a troublesome time^ 
In a harvest momixij^ «t Eldoun hills.' 

VOL. IV. M 
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^^ This hatk a meaning, Sir Archer/' conti* 
nued the nunstre!, ^^ and which flies as directly 
to its mark as oae c»f your own arrows^ although 
there may be some want of wisdom in making 
the direct explication. Being, however, nfM>ii 
assurance with you, I do not hesitate to tell you^ 
that in my opinion this lion's whelp that waits 
its time, means this same celebrated Scottish 
prince, Robert the Bruce, who, though repeats 
edly defeated, has still, while hunted with blood-^ 
iiounds, and smrounded by enendes of every 
.ort. nudntalned his preteLns to the crj 
%>{ Scotland, in despite of King Edward, now 
reigning," 

*\ Minstrel," answered the soldier, ^^ yon are 
my guest, and ^we have sat down together as 
friends to this simpLe meal in g^ofid comxadev^ 
:sliip; I must tell thee, however, though I am 
loath to disturb oar harmony, that thou art the 
first who hast adventured to speak a word before 
Gilbert Greenleaf in favour of that outlawed 
traitor, Robert Bruce, who has by his seditions 
so long disturbed the peace of this realm. Take 
jny advice, and be silent on this topic; for^ 
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ne, tbe sword of a true ikiglish arc}i«r 
will spiiag frofm ite scabbard without consent of 
ilB master, should it hear aught said to the dis« 
paragement of bonny St George and his ruddy 
<sross ; nor shall the authority of Thomas th^ 
Rhymer, or any other prophet in Scotland, Eng*^ 
land, or Wales, be considered as an apology for 
such unbecoming predictions/' 

" I were loath to give offence at any time,** 
said the minstrel, ^^ much more to provoke you 
to ai^er, when I am in the very act of experien-> 
eing your hospitaUty. I trust, however, you will 
remember that I do not come your uninvited 
guest, end that if I speak to you of future events, 
I do so without having the least intention to add 
my endeavour to bring them to pass ; for, God 
knows, it is many years since my sincere prayed 
has been £or peace and happiness to all men, and 
fiarticnlarly honour and happiness to the land oC 
•Bowmen, in which I was born, and which I atfi 
jxrand to remember in my prayers beyond all 
other nations in the world.^ 
' ^^ It is well that you do so,'* said the archer ; 
^ for so you shall best maintain your boundeil 
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duty to die £ur land of your birth^ which is the 
richest that the sun shines upon. Somethings 
Jiowerer, I would know, if it suits with your 
pleasure to tell me, and that is, whether you find 
any thing in these rude rhymes appearing to 
affect the safety of the Castle of Douglas, where 
we now are ? — for, mark me. Sir Minstrel, I have 
observed that these mouldering parchments, 
when or by whomsoever composed, have so far a 
certain coincidence with the truth, that when 
such predictions which they contain are spread 
abroad in the country, and create rumours of 
plots, conspiracies, and bloody wars, they are 
very apt to cause the very mischances which 
they would be thought only to predict." 

*^ It were not very cautious in me," said the 
minstrel, ^^ to choose a prophecy for my theme, 
which had reference to any attack on this gar- 
rison; for in such case I should, according te 
your ideas, lay myself under suspicion of endea- 
Touring to forward what no person could more 
heardly regret than m3rself." 

" Take my word for it, good friend," said the 
lurcher, *^ that it shall not be thus with thee ; for 
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Z neither will myself conceive ill of thee, nor 
report thee to Sir John de Walton as meditating 
harm towards him or his garrisM>n, — nor, to speak 
trath, would Sir John de Walton be willing to 
believe any one who did. He thinks highly, 
and imdoubtedly deservedly, of thy good faith 
towards thy lady, and would conceive it unjust 
to suspect the fidelity of one who has given evi** 
dence of his willingness to meet death rather 
tiian betray the least secret of his mistress.'^ 

" In preserving her secret," said Bertram, 
<^ I only discharged the duty of a faithful ser- 
vant, leaving it to her to judge how long such a 
secret ought to be preserved ; for a faithful ser*> 
vant ought to think as little of the issue towards 
himself of the commission which he bears, as the 
band of flox silk concerns itself with the secret 
of the letter which it secures* And, touching 
your question — I have no objections, although, 
merely to satisfy your curiosity, to unfold to yoa 
that these old prophecies do contain some inti- 
mations of wars befalling in Douglas Dale, be- 
tween an haggard, or wild hawk, which I take. 
to be the cognizance of Sir John de Walton, and. 
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the thjree slar% or martlets, which s the eogai- 
sance <^ the Douglas ; and more partkuhrs I 
could tell o£ these onslaughts, did I know where-^ 
abouts h a place in these woods termed Bloody 
SykeSy the seene also, as I comprehend, of 
daughter and death, between the foUowers of 
lite three stars and those who hold the part of 
the Saxon, or King of England/' 

<< Such a place," replied Gilbert Greenleaf, 
^^ I hare heard often mentioned by that name^ 
among the natives of these parts ; nevertheless 
it is in vain to seek to discover the precise i^ot, 
as these wily Scots conceal from us with care 
every tiling reflecting the geoj^phy of their 
country, as it is called by learned men ; but we 
may here mention the Bloody Sykes, Bottom- 
less Myre, and other places, as portentous names, 
to which their traditions attach some signification 
of war and slaughter. If it suits your wish, how- 
ever, we can on our way to Ishe church, try tf^ 
find this place called IKoody Sykes, which I 
doubt not we shall trace out long before the 
traitors who meditate an attack upon us will find 
a power sufficient for the attempt'' 
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Accordingly the minstrel and archer, the latter 
of whom was by this time reasonably well re- 
freshed with wine, marched out of the Castle of 
Douglas, without waiting for others of the gar- 
rison, resolving to seek the dingle bearing the 
ominous name of Bloody Sykes, concerning 
which the archer only knew that by mere acci- 
dent he had heard of a. place bearing such a 
name, at the hunting-match made under the 
auspices of Sir John de Walton, and knew that 
it lay in the woods somewhere near the town of 
Douglas, and in the vicinage of the castle. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Hotspur. I cannot chooee ; sometimes he angers me , 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 
Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies ; 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clipt-wing*d griffin and a moulten rayen, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff. 
As puts me from my faith. 

King Henry IV, 

The conversation between the minstrel and 
the ancient archer naturally pursued a train 
somewhat resembling that of Hotspur and Glen- 
dower, in which Gilbert Greenleaf by degrees 
took a larger share than was apparently consist- 
ent with his habits and education : but the truth 
was, that as he exerted himself to recall the re-^ 
cognizances of military chieftains, their war-cries^ 
emblems, and other types by which they distin- 
guished themselves in battle^ and might undoubt- 
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edly be indicated in prophetic rhymes, he began 
to experience the pleasure which most men en- 
tertain when they find themselves unexpectedly 
possessed of a faculty which the moment calls 
upon them to employ, and renders them import- 
ant in the possession of. The minstrel's sound 
good sense was certainly somewhat surprised at 
the inconsistencies sometimes displayed by hi^ 
companion, as he was carried off by the willing- 
ness to make show of his newly discovered faculty 
on the one hand, and, on the other, to call to 
mind the prejudices which he had nourished 
during his whole life against minstrels, who> 
with the whole train of legends and fables, were 
ihe more likely to be false, as being generally 
derived from the " North Countrie," 

As they strolled from one glade of the forest 
to another, the minstrel began to be surprised at 
the number of Scottish votaries whom they met^ 
and who seemed to be hastening to the church,; 
and, as it appeared by the boughs which they" 
carried, to assist in the ceremony of the day. To 
each of these the archer put a question respects 
log the existence of a place callied Bloody Sykes,. 

m2 
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and where it was to be found — hut all seemed 
either to be ignorant on the subject^ or desirous 
of evading it, for which they found some pretext 
in the jolly archer's manner of interrogation^ 
which savoured a good deal of the gemal break- 
&st. The general answer was, that they knew 
no such place, or had other matters to attend to 
vpon the morn of a holy- tide than answering 
frivolous questions. At last, when, in one or two 
instances, the answer of the Scottish almost ap- 
proached to sullenness, the minstrel remarked it^ 
observing that there was ever some mischief on 
£9ot when tlie people of this country could not 
find a civil answer to their betters, which is usu- 
ally so ready among them, and that they appeal- 
ed to be making a strong muster far the servke 
of Palm Sunday. 

^ You will doubtless. Sir Archer,'' continued 
the minstrel, ^' make your report to your knight 
accordingly ; for I promise you, that if you do 
not, I myself, whose lady's freedom is also coft- 
cemed, will feel it my duty to place bdfore Sm 
John de Walton the circumstances which mdce 
xne entertain suspicion of this extraordinary con^ 



« 

flnence of Scott&k men, and die surliness wluck' 
lias replaced their wonted courtesy of manners J' 

" Tush, Sir Minstrel," replied the archer,, 
displeased at Bertram's interference, ^^ believe 
me, that armies have ere now depended on my 
report to the general, which has always beenf 
perspicuous and clear, according to the duties of 
war. Your walk, my worthy friend, hasbeen ia 
a separate department, such as affiiirs of peace, 
old songs, prophecies, and the like, in which it 
is &r from my thoughts to contend with you; 
but credit me, it will be most for the reputation 
ef both, that we do not attempt to interfere with 
what concerns each other." 

« It is fer fifom my wish to do so," repUed die 
minstrel ; *^ but I would wish that a speedy return 
should be made to the castle, in order to ask Sir 
John de Walton's opinion of that which we have 
but just seen." 

** To this," replied Greenlea^ ** Aere can be 
nof objection ; but, would you seek the governor 
at the hour which now is, you will find him 
most readily by going io the church of Douglas^ 
to whicL he regularly wends on occasions, such 
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as the present, with the principal part of his offi«* 
cers, to ensure, by his presence, that no tumult 
arise (of which there is no little dread) between 
the English and the Scottish. Let us therefore 
hold to our original intention of attending the 
service of the day, and we shall rid ourselves of 
these entangled woods, and gain the shortest road 
to the church of Douglas," 

<< Let us go then with all dispatch," said the 
minstrel; ^^and with the greater haste, that it 
appears to me that something has passed on this 
very spot this morning, which argues that the 
Christian peace due to the day has not been in- 
violably observed. What mean these drops of 
blood?' alluding to those which had flowed from 
the wounds' of Tumbull — " Wherefore is the 

m 

earth impressed with these deep dints, the foot- 
steps of armed men advancing and retreating,, 
doubtless, according to the chances of a fierce 
and heady conflict ?' 

' '* By Our Lady," returned Grreenleaf, ^^I must 
own that thou seest clear. What were my eyes 
made of when they permitted thee to be the first 
discoverer of these signs of conflict ? Here are 



; 
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feathers of a blue plume, which I ought to re- 
member, seeing my knight assumed it, or at least 
permitted me to place it in his helmet, this mom- . 
ing, in sign of returning hope, from the liveli- 
ness of its colour. But here it lies, shorn from 
his head, and, if I may guess, by no friendly 
hand. Come, friend, to the church — to the 
church — and thou shalt have my example of the 
manner in which De Walton ought to be sup- 
ported when in danger." 

He led the way through the town of Douglas, 
entering at the southern gate, and up the very' 
Street in which Sir Aymer de Valence had 
charged the Phantom Knight. 

We can now say more fully, that the church 
of Douglas had originally been a stately Gothic 
building, whose towers, arising high above the 
walls of the town, bore witness to the grand- 
eur of its original construction. It was now 
partly ruinous, and the small portion of open 
space which was retained for public worship 
was fitted up in the family aisle, where its de* 
ceased lords rested from worldly labours and the 
strife of war. From the open ground in the 
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front of tlie building, their eye could pursue a 
considerable part o£ the course of the riy^ Dou?^ 
glas, which approacbed the town from the sou&* 
west, bordered by a line o£ hilk- fantastically dir 
versified in their appearance, and in many places 
covered with copsewood, whicb descended tar> 
wards the valley, and formed a part of tbe taUf* 
gled and intricate woodland by whick the toim 
was surrounded. The river itself sweepinground 
the west side of the town,.and firom thence Berth* 
ward, supplied that large inundation or artificial 
piece of water whi^ we have already mentioor 
ed. Several of 'the Scottish, people, bearii^ 
willow branches, or those of yew, to represairt 
ihe plilms which were the symbol of the day, 
seined wandering in tbe churcbyard as if to^ 
attend the approach of some person of peculiar 
sanctity, or procession of monks and friars, come 
to render the homage doe to the solemnity. At 
the m(Hvent almost that B^tram and las compaip^ 
nion entered the cburchyard,^ the Lady of Bei^e^ 
ly, who waa ia &e act of following Sb Jobii^ 
de. Walton into the churchy after having wilL-^ 
aessed h^ conflict with tbe young Knight «C 
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DoQglas, caught a glimpse of her fidthful 
etrel, and instantly determined to regain the 
company of that « old servant of her house and 
confidant tff her fortunes, and trust to the chance 
afterwards of being rejoined by Sir John de 
Walton, with a sufficient party to provide for 
her safety, which she in no respect doubted it 
would be his care to collect She darted away 
accordingly from the path in which she was ad- 
vancing, and reached the pkee where Bertram^ 
with his new acquaintance Greenleaf, were me^ 
king some enquiries of the soldiers of the Eng* 
Ibh garrison, whom the service of the day had 
brought there. 

Lady Augusta Beikely, in the mean time, had 
an opportunity to say privately to her jEsdthhi 
attendant and guide, <^ Take no notice of mey 
friend Bertram, but take heed, if possible, that 
we be not again sepor&ted from each other/' 
Hating given him this hint, she observed that 
it was adopted by the minstrel, and that he 
presently afterwards looked round and set hia. 
eye upon her, as, muffled in her pilgrim's cloak, 
she slowly withdrew to another part ^ the 
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cemetery, and seemed to halt until, detacUng 
himself from Greenleaf, he should find an oppor-* 
tunity of joining her. 

Nothing, in truth, could have more sensibly 
affected the faithful minstrel than the singular 
mode of communication which acquainted him 
that his mistress was safe, and at liberty to choose, 
her own motions, and, as he might hope, dispo- 
sed to extricate herself from the dangers whicL 
surrounded her in Scotland by an inunediate re- 
treat to her own country and domain. He would 
gladly have approached and joined her, but she 
took an opportunity by a sign* to caution him 
agunst doing so, while at the same time he re- 
mained somewhat apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of bringing her under the notice of his 
new friend, Greenleaf, who might perhaps think 
it proper to busy himself so as to gain some 
fevour with the knight who was at the head of 
the garrison. Meantime the old archer con* 
tinned his conversation with Bertram, while the 
minstrel, like many other men similarly situated, 
heartily wished that his well-meaning compa- 
nion had been a hundred fathoms under groundy 
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SO his eranishment had given him Ucense to join 
hisnustressjbutaUheLinhispowerwito 
approach her as near as he could, without crea-* 
ting any suspicion. 

" I would pray you, worthy minstrel," said 
Greenleaf, after looking carefully round, <^ that 
we may prosecute together the theme which we 
were agitating before we came hither; is it not 
your opinion, that the Scottish natives have fixed 
this very morning for some of those dangerous 
attempts which they have repeatedly made, and 
which are so carefully guarded against by the 
governors placed in this district of Douglas by 
our good King Edward, our rightful sove^ 
reign ?** 

• " I cannot see,*' replied the minstrel, " on 
what grounds you found such an apprehension,' 
or what you see here in the churchyard different 
from that you talked of as we approached it, 
when you held me rather in scorn, for giving 
way to some suspicions of the same kind." 

" Do you not see," added the ardier, " the 
numbers of men, with strange feces, and in va~' 
rious disguisements, who are thronging about 
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ihese andent rains, wbidi are usually so 8oU-> 
tarj ? Yonder, for example, sits a boy, who seems 
to shun observation, and whose dress, I will be 
sworn, has never been shaped in Scotland*'' 

^ And if he is an English pilgrim,'' replied 
ihe minstrel, observing that the archer pointed 
towards the Lady of Berkely, '^ he surely affords 
less matter oi suspicion." 

^ I know not diat," said old Greenleaf, ^' but 
I think it will be my duty to inform Sir John: 
de Walton, if I can reach him, that there are. 
many persons here, who in outward appearance 
neither belong to the garrison, nor to diis part 
of the country." 

** Consider," said Bertram, " before you ha^ 
rass with accusation a poor young manf and sub- 
ject him to the consequences which must neeefr- 
sarily attend upon su^icions of this nature, how 
many circumstances call forth men peculiarly to 
devotion at this period. Not only is this the tinie 
of the triumphal entrance of the founder of the 
Christian religion into Jerusalem, but the day 
itself is called Dominica Confitentium, or the 
Sunday of Confessors, and the palm-tree, or tha 
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box and yew, which are used as its substitutes, 
and wbiebare distributed to the priests, are burnt 
solemnly to ashes, and those ashes distributed 
among the pious, by the priests, upon the Ash- 
Wednesday of the succeeding year, ^11 which 
rites and ceremonies in our country are observed, 
by order of the Christian church ; nor ought you, 
gentle archer, nor can you without a crime, per- 
secute those as guilty of designs upon your gar- 
rison, who can ascribe their presence here to their 
desire to discharge the duties of the day ; and 
look ye at yon numerous procession approaching 
with banner and cross, and, as it appears, consist- 
ing of some churchman of rank, and his attend- 
ants ; let us first enquire who he is, and it is pro- 
baUe we shall find in his name and rank sufficient, 
security for the peaceable and orderly behaviour 
of those whom piety has this day assembled at 
the church of Douglas*" 

Greenleaf accordingly made the investigation 
reconunended by his companion, and received 
information that the holy man, who headed the 
procession, was no other than the diocesan of 
the district, the Archbishop of Glasgow, who 
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had come to give his countenance to the rites 
with which the day was to be sanctified. 

The prelate accordingly entered the walls of 
the dilapidated churchyard, preceded by his cross- 
bearers, and attended by numbers, with boughs of 
yew and other evergreens, used on the festivity 
instead of palms. Among them the holy father 
showered his blessing, accompanied by signs of 
the cross, which were met with devout excla- 
mations by such of the worshippers as crowded 
around him : — " To thee, reverend father, we 
apply for pardon for our offences, which we hum- 
bly desire to confess to thee, in order that we 
may obtain pardon from heaven." 

In this manner the congregation and tlie 
dignified clergyman met together, exchanging 
pious greeting, and seemingly intent upon no- 
thing but the rites of the day. The acclama- 
tions of the congregation mingled with the deep 
voice of the officiating priest, dispensing the 
sacred ritual ; the whole forming a scene which, 
conducted with the Catholic skill and ceremo- 
nial, was at once imposing and affecting. 

The archer, on seeing the zeal widi which 
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the people in the churchyard, as well as a num- 
ber who issued from the church, hastened proudly 
to salute the bishop of the diocese, was rather 
ashamed of the suspicions which he had enter- 
tained of the sincerity of the good man's pur- 
pose in coming hither. Taking advantage of a 
fit of devotion^ not perhaps very common with 
old Greenleaf, who at this moment thrust him- 
self forward to share in those spiritual advan- 
tages which the prekte was dispensing, Ber- 
tram slipped dear of his English friend, and, 
gliding to the side of the Lady Augusta, ex- 
changed, by the pressure of the hand, a mutual 
congratulation upon having rejoined company. 
On a sign by the minstrel, they withdrew to the 
inside of the church, so as to remain unobserved 
amidst the crowd, in which they were &voured by 
the dark shadows of some parts of the building. 
T}ie body of the church, broken as it was, 
and hung roimd with the armorial trophies of 
the last Lords of Douglas, furnished rather the 
appearance of a sacrilegious desecrated ruin, than 
the inside of a holy place ; yet some care appear^ 
ed to have been taken to prepare it for the^ser* 
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vice of die day* At liie lower end hung t)»e 
great escatdie<»i of tke Earl of Doaglas, who 
isA lately died a prisoner in England ; around 
that esoutcheon were placed the smaller shields 
of his sixteen ancestors, and a deep black sha« 
dow w»B difosed by the whole mssB, unless 
where relieved by the glance of the coronets, or 
the glkomer of bearings particulariy gay in em<* 
blazonry. I need not say, that in otlier respects 
tiie interior of the efaurcfa was much dismantled, 
it being the very same place in which Sir Aymer 
de Valenoe held an interview with the old sex^ 
ton; and who now, drawing into a separate comer 
some of Uie atng^iag parties whom he had col<^ 
looted, and br(Nigkt to the dkurd), kept on Ae 
alert, aisd appeared ready for an attack as well 
at midndl^y as at the witching hour of midnights 
This was the inore necessary, as the eye of Sir 
John de Walton seemed busied in searching 
bom one place to another, as if vaable to find- 
the objed; he was in quest of, whidi the reader 
will easily understand to be die Lady Augusta ^ie; 
Berkely, of wkNn he had lost .cSght in the preft« 
sure of the multitude. At the eastern partof tha» 
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ekurch was fitted up a temporary altar, by the 
Ade of which, arrayed in his robes, the Ardn 
fcishop of Glasgow had taken his place, with 
Buch priests and attendants as composed his 
episcopal retinne. His suite was neither nume- 
tons nor richly attired, nor did his own appear- 
ance present a splendid specimen of the wealth 
and dignity of the^ episcopal order. When he 
laid down, however, his golden c»*os8, at the 
stem command of the King of England, that of 
simple wood,' which he assumed instead thereof, 
did not possess less authority, nor command less 
awe among the clergy and people of the diocese. 
The various persons, natives of Scotland, now 
gathered around, seemed to watch his motions, 
as those of a descended saint, and the English 
wsdted in mute astonishment, apprehensive that 
at some unexpected signal an attach would be 
made upon them, either by the powers of earth 
or heaven, or perhaps by both in combination* 
The truth is, tiiat so great was the devotion oi 
the Scottish clergy of the higher ranks to the 
interests of the party of Bruce, that the English 
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Lad become jealous of permitting them to inter- 
fere even with those ceremonies of the church 
which were placed under their proper manage- 
ment, and thence the presence of the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, officiating at a high festival 
in the church of Douglas, was a circumstance 
of rare occurrence, and not unattended both 
with wonder and suspicion. A council of the 
church, however, had lately caUed the distin- 
guished prelates of Scotland to the discharge 
of their duty on the festivity of Palm Sunday, 
and neither English nor Scottish saw the cere- 
mony witii indifference. An unwonted silence 
which prevailed in the church, filled, as it ap- 
peared, with persons of different views, hopes, 
wishes, and expectations, resembled one of those 
solemn pauses which often take place before a 
strife of the elements, and are well understood 
to be the forerunners of some dreadful concus- 
sion of nature. All animals, according to their 
various nature, express their sense of the ap- 
proaching tempest; the cattie, the deer, and 
other inhabitants of the walks of the forest, 
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ivithdraw to the inmost recesses of their pas* 
tures ; the sheep crowd into their fold ; and. the 
dull stupor of universal nature, whether animate 
or inanimate, presages its speedily awaking into 
{general convulsion and disturbance, when the 
lurid lightning shall hiss at command of the 
diapason of the thunder. 

' It was thus that, in deep suspense, those who 
had come to the church in arms at the summons 
of the Douglas, awaited and expected every 
moment a signal to attack ; while the soldiers of 
the English garrison, aware of the evil disposi- 
tion of the natives towards them, were reckoning 
every moment when the well-known shout of 
'^ Bows and bills !" should give signal for a gene- 
ral conflict, and both parties, gazing fiercely upon 
each other, seemed to expect the feital onset. 

Notwithstanding the tempest, which appeared 
every moment ready to burst, the Archbishop oi 
Glasgow proceeded with the utmost solemnity to 
perform the ceremonies proper to the day; he 
paused from time to time to survey the throng, 
as if to calculate whether the turbulent passions 
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of tliote around him would be so long kept under 
as to admit of his duties being brought to a dose 

in a manner becoming the time and place. 

< 

The prelate had just concluded the service, 
ivhen a person advanced towards him with a 
aolenm and mournful aspect, and asked if the 
reverend fiither could devote a few m<»nents to 
adminiBter comfort to pi dying man who was lying 
wounded close by. 

The churchman signified a ready acquiescence 
amidst a stillness which, when he surve3red the 
lowering brows of one party at least of those who 
were in ihe diurch, boded no peaceable termina- 
tion to this fiited day. The fiftther motioned to 
the messenger to show him the way, and proceed- 
ed on his mission, attended by some of those who 
were understood to be followers of the Douglas. 

There was something peculiarly striking, if 
not suspidous, in the interview which followed. 
In a subterranean vault was deposited the person 
of a large tall man, whose blood flowed copiously 
through two or three ghastly wounds, and strean^ 
ed amoiDgst the trusses of straw on which he lay; 
while his features eidiibited a mixture of stem- 
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ness and ferocity, wliicli seemed prompt to kindle 
into a still more savage expression. 

The reader will probably conjecture that the 
person in question was no other than Michael 
TumbuU, who, wounded in the rencounter of th^ 
morning, had been left by some of his friends 
tipon the straw, which was arranged for him by- 
way of couch, to live or die as he best could. 
The Prelate, on entering the vault, lost no tim^ in 
calling the attention of the wounded man to the 
state of his spiritual aflkirs, and assisting him to 
such comfort as the doctrine of the church directed 
should be administered to departing sinners. The 
words exchanged between them were of that 
grave and severe character which passes between 
the ghostly father and his pupil, when one world 
is rolling away from the view of the sinner, and 
another is displaying itself in all its terrors, and 
thundering in the ear of the penitent that retri* 
bution which the deeds done in the flesh must 
needs prepare him to expect. This is one of the 
most solemn meetings which can take place be* 
tween earthly beings ; and the courageous cha- 
racter of the Jedwood forester, as well as the be-* 
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nevolent and pious expression of the old church-* 
man, considerably enhanced the pathos of the 
scene. 

" TumbuU," said the churchman, ** I trust 
you will believe me when I say, that it grieves 
my heart to see thee brought to this situation by 
wounds which, it is my duty to tell you, you 
must consider mortal." 

*^ Is the chase ended then ?" said the Jedwood 
man, with a sigh. ^^ I care not, good father, for 
I think I have borne me as becomes a gallant 
quarry, and that the old forest has lost no credit 
by me, whether in pursuit, or in bringing to bay ; 
and even in this last matter, methinks this gay 
English knight would not have come off with 
such advantage had the ground on which we 
stood been alike indifferent to both, or had I been 
aware of his onset ; but it will be seen, by any 
one who takes the trouble to examine, that poor 
Michael Tumbull's foot slipped twice in the 
mel^e, otherwise it had not been his fiite to be 
lying here in the dead*-thraw;* while yonder 

* Or death agony. 
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southron would probably have died like a dog, 
upon this bloody straw, in his place.'' 
* The bishop replied, advising his penitent to 
turn from vindictive thoughts respecting the 
death of others, and endeavour to fix his atten- 
tion upon his own departure from existence, 
which seemed shortly about to take place. 

** Nay," replied the wounded man, ** you, 
fether, undoubtedly know best what is fit for me 
to do ; yet mediinks it would not be very well 
with me, if I had prolonged to this time of day 
the task of revising my life, and I am not the 
man to d^ny that mine has been a bloody and a 
desperate one. But you will grant me I never 
bore malice to a brave enemy for having done 
me an injury, and show me the man, being a 
Scotchman born, and having a natural love for 
his own country, who hath not, in these times, 
rather preferred a steel cap to a h^t and feather, 
or who hath not been more conversant with 
drawn blades than with prayer-book; and you 
yourself know, father, whether, in our proceed- 
ings against the English interest, we have not 
uniformly had the countenance of the sincere 
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fathers of the Scottish Church, aad whether we 
have not been exhorted to take arms and make 
use of them for the honour of the King of Scot- 
land, and the defence of our own rights.'' 

^^ Undoubtedly," said the prelate, " such have 
been our exhortations towards our oppressed 
countrymen, nor do I now teach you a different 
doctrine ; nevertheless, having now blood around 
me, and a dying man before me, I have need to 
pray that I have not been misled from the true 
path, and thus become the means of misdirecting' 
others. May Heaven forgive me if I have done 
BO, since I have only to plead my sincere ami 
honest intention in excuse for the erroneoua 
counsel which I may have given to you and 
others touching these wars. I am conscious that 
in encouraging you so to stain your swords ia 
blood, I have departed in some degree from the 
character of my profession, which enjoins that 
we neither shed blood, nor are the occasion of it» 
being shed. May Heaven enable us tq obey 
.our duties and to repent of our errors, eapeciaUy 
such as have occasioned the death or distress of 
our fellow^creatures ! And, above all, may thia 
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dying Christiaii become aware of his errorS) and 
repent with sincerity of having done' to others 
that which he would not willingly have suffered 
at their hand V* 

" For that matter/' answered TumbuU, " the 
time has never been when I would not exchange 
a blow with the best man who ever lived ; and 
if I was not in constant practice of the sword, it 
was because I have been brought up to the use 
of the Jedwood-axe, which the English call a, 
partisan, and which makes Uttle difference, I 
imderstand, from the sword and poniard/' 

^^ The distinction is not great,'' said Ihe bi*» 
shop ; ^* but I fear, my friend, that life taken 
with what you caH the Jedwood-axe, gives you 
no privaege over Mm who commit. th« ^me 
deed, and inflicts the same injury, with any 
other weapcm/' 

' ^^ Nay, worthy £either," said the penitent, ^ I 
must own that the effect of the weapons is the 
same, as far as concerns the man who suffers ; 
but I would pray of you information, why a Jed- 
wood man ought not to use, as is the custom of 
lus country, a Jedwood-as^e, beiag, as is implied 
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in the name, the offensive weapon proper to his 
country ?" 

<< The crime of morder," said the bishop, 
<^ consists not in the weapon with which the 
crime is inflicted, but in the pain which the mur- 
derer inflicts upon his fellow-creature, and the 
breach of good order which he introduces into 
heaven's lovely and peaceable creation ; and it is 
by turning your repentance upon this crime that 
you may &irly expect to propitiate Heaven for 
your offences, and at the same time to escape 
the consequences which are denounced in Holy 
Writ against those by whom man's blood shall 
be shed." 

« 

<' But, good &ther," said the wounded man, 
^< you know as well as any one, that in this com- 
pany, and in this very church, there are upon the 
watch scores of both Scotchmen and English- 
men, who come here not so much to discharge 
the religious duties of the day, as literally to 
bereave each other of their lives, and ^ve a new 
example of the horror of those feuds which the 
two extremities of Britain nourish against each 
other. What conduct, then, is a poor man like 
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me to hold ? Am I not to raise this hand against 
the English, which methinks I can still make a 
tolerably efficient one— or am I, for the first time 
in my life, to hear the war-cry when it is raised, 
and hold back my sword from the slaughter? 
Methinks it will be difficult, perhaps altogether 
impossible, for me to do so ; but if such is the 
pleasure of Heaven, and your advice, most reve- 
rend fitther, unquestionably I must do my best 
to be governed by your directions, as of one who 
has a right and title to direct us in every dilem- 
ma, or case, as they term it, of troubled con- 
science." 

" Unquestionably,'* said the archbishop, " it 
is my duty, as I have already said, to give no 
occasion this day for the shedding of blood, or 
the breach of peace ; and I must charge you, as 
my penitent, that upon your soul's safety, you do 
not minister any occasion to aJBfray or bloodshed, 
either by maintaining such in your own person, 
or inciting others to the same ; for by following 
a different course of advice, I am certain that 
you, as well as myself, would act sinfully and 
out of character.'' 

n2 
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^* So I will endeavour to tbiokj reyerend fittber^'^ 
answered the huntsman ; ^^ nevertJieless I hope 
it will be remembered in my favour, that I am 
the first person bearing the surname of Turnbull^ 
tc^ether with the proper name of the Prince of 
Archangels himself, who has at any time been 
able to sustain the affront occasioned by the pre** 
sence of a southron with a drawn sword, and was 
not thereby provdced to pluck forth his own 
weapon^ and to lay about him." 

^^ Take care, my son," returned the Prelate 
of Glasgow, '^ and observe, that even now thou 
art departing from those resolutions which, but 
a few minutes since, thou didst adopt upon seri- 
ous and just consideration; wherefore do not be^ 
O my son ! like the sow that has wallowed in the 
mire, and, having been washed, repeats its act of 
pollution, and becomes again yet fouler than it 
was before." 

" Well, reverend father," replied the wounded 
man, ^^ although it seems almost unnatural for 
Scottish mei^nd English to meet and part with- 
out a buffet, yet I will endeavour most faithfully 
not to minister any occasion of strife, nor, if 
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posrible, to snatch at any sacli oocatsion as shiiE 
I|e ministered to me/' 

' ^^ In doing so/' returned the bishops ^^ thon vfSt 
best atone for the injury whieh thou hast done to 
die law of Heaven npon former occasions, and 
Ibou shalt prevent the causes for strife betwixt 
thee and thy brethren of the southern land, and 
dialt eschew the temptation towards that blood- 
guiltiness which is so rife in this our day and 
generation. And do not think that I am imposing 
upon thee, by these admonitions, a duty more 
^fficult than it is in thy covenant to bear, aa a 
man and as a Christian. I myself am a man, and 
a Scotchman, and, as such, I feel offended at the 
unjust conduct of the English towards our coun* 
try and sovereign; and thinking as you do your- 
self I know what you must suffer when you are 
obl%ed to submit to national insults, unretaliated 
and unrevenged. But let us not conceive our- 
selves the agents of that retributive vei^eance 
which Heaven has, in a peculiar degree, deda- 
red to be its own attribute. Let us, ^ile we 
see and feel die injuries inflicted on our own 
country, not forget that our own raids^ ambus- 
cades, and surprisab, have been at least equally 
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fidal to the Esglish as their attacks and forays 
have been to us ; and, in short, let the mutual 
injuries of the crosses of Saint Andrew and of 
Saint George be no longer considered as hos- 
tile to the inhabitants of the opposite district, at 
least during the festivab of religion ; but as they 
are mutually, signs of redemption, let them be» 
in like manner, intimations of forbearance and 
peace on both sides." 

*< I am contented,'' answered Tumbull, <^ to 
abstain £rom all offences towards others, and shall 
even endeavour to keep myself from resenting 
those of others towards me, in the hope of bring* 
ing to pass such a quiet and godly state of things 
as your words, reverend father, induce me to 
expect" Turning his face to the wall, the Bor* 
derer lay in stern expectation of approaching 
death, which the bishop left him to contemplate. 

The peaceful disposition which the prelate had 
inspired into Michael Tumbull, had in some 
degree diffused itself among those present, who 
l^eard with awe the .spiritual admonition to sua* 
pend the national antipathy, and remain in truce 
..and amity with each other. Heaven had, how- 




^. 
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ever, decreed that tlie national quarrel, in whicL 
so much blood had been sacrificed, should that 
day again be the occasion of deadly strife. 

A loud flourish of trumpets, seeming to pro- 
ceed from beneath the earth, now rung through 
the church, and roused the attention of the soU 
diers and worshippers then assembled. Most of 
those who heard these warlike sounds, betook 
themselves to their weapons, as if they considered 
it useless to wait any longer for the signal of 
conflict. Hoarse voices, rude exclamations, the 
rattie of swords against their sheathes, or their 
clashing against other pieces of armour, gave an 
awful presage of an onset, which, however, was 
for a time averted by the exhortations of the arch- 
bishop. A second flourish of trumpets having 
taken place, the voice of a herald made procla- 
mation to the following purpose :-^ 

** That whereas there were many noble pur- 
suivants of chivalry presently assembled in the 
Kirk of Douglas, and whereas there existed 
among them the usual causes of quarrel an^ 
points of debate for their advancement in chi- 
valry, therefore the Scottish knights were ready 
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to fight any number of the English who m^ht 
be agreed, either upon the supericHr beauty of 
their ladies, or upon the national quarrel in any 
of its branches, or upon whatsoever point might 
be at issue between them, which should be 
deemed satis£Ekctory ground of quarrel by both; 
and the knights who should chance to be worsted 
in such dispute, should renounce the prosecution 
thereof, or the bearing arm& therein thereafter, 
with such other conditions to ensue upon their 
defeat as might be agreed upon by a council of 
liie knights present at the Eork of Douglas afore- 
said. But fiHremost of all, any number of Scot- 
tish knights, from one to twenty, will defend the 
quarrel which has already drawn blood, touching 
tiie freedom of Lady Augusta de Berkely, and 
ihe rendition of Douglas Castle to the owner 
here present. Wherefore it is required that the 
English knights do intimate their consent that 
such trial of valour take place, which, according 
to the rules of chivalry, they cannot reftise, with- 
out losing utterly the reputation of valour, and 
incurring the diminution of such other degree 
of estimation as a courageous pursuivant of arm9 
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would willingly he Held in, both by the good 
knights of his own country, and those of others." 

This unexpected gage of battle realized the 
worst fears of those who had looked with suspi • 
cion on the extraordinary assemblage this day 
of the dependants of the House of Douglas. 
After a short pause, the trumpets again flourished 
lustily, when the reply of the English knights 
was made in the following terms : — 

^^ That God forbid the rights and privileges of 
England's knights, and the beauty of her damsels, 
should not be asserted by her children, or that 
such English knights as were here assembled, 
should show the least backwardness to accept 
the combat offered, whether grounded upon the 
superior beauty of their ladies, or whedier upon 
the causes of dispute between the countries, for 
either or all of which the knights of England 
here present were willing to do battle in the 
terms of the indenture aforesaid, while sword 
and lance shall endure. Saving and excepting 
the surrender of the Castle of Douglas, which 
can be rendered to no one but England's king^ 
or those acting under his orders." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Cry the wild war-note, let the champions pass, 

Do bravely each^ and God defend the right ; 

Upon Saint Andrew thrice can they thus cry. 

And thrice they shout on height, 

And then marked them on the Englishmen, 

As I have told you right. 

Saint George the bright, our ladies' knight. 

To name they were full fain ; 

Our Englishmen they cried on height, 

And thrice they shout again. 

Old BaUad. 

The extraordinary crisis mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, was the cause, as may be 
supposed, of the leaders on both sides now 
throwing aside all concealment, and displaying 
their utmost strength, by marshalling their 
respective adherents; the renowned Knight of 
Douglas, with Sir Malcolm Fleming and other 
distinguished cavaliers, were seen in close con- 
sultation. 
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Sir Jolin de Walton, startled by the first flou- 
rish of trumpets, while anxiously endeavouring 
to secure a retreat for the Lady Augusta, was in 
a moment seen collecting his followers, in which 
he was assisted by the active friendship of the 
Knight of Valence. 

The Lady of Berke^y showed no craven spirit 
at these warlike preparations; she advanced, 
closely followed by the faithful Bertram, and a 
female in a riding- hood, whose face, though care- 
fully concealed, was no other than that of the 
unfortunate Margaret de Hautlieu, whose worst 
fears had been realized as to the faithlessness of 
her betrothed knight. 

A pause ensued, which for some time no one 
present thought himself of authority sufficient to 
break. 

At last the Knight of Douglas stepped for- 
ward and said, loudly, " I wait to know whether 
Sir John de Walton requests leave of James of 
Douglas, to evacuate his castle without further 
wasting that daylight which might show us to 
judge a fair field, and whether he craves Dou- 
glas's leave and protection in doing so ?" • 
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He Knight of Walton drew Ids sword. •* I 
Lold the Castle of Douglas/' he said, ^^ in spite 
of all deadly, — ^and never will I ask the protec* 
tion from any one which my own sword is com* 
petent to afford me !" 

" I stand by you, Sir John," said Aymer de 
Valence, ^^ as your true comrade, against what- 
ever odds may oppose themselves to us/' 

*^ Courage, noble English," said the voice of 
Greenleaf ; ^^ take your weapons, in God's name* 
Bows and bills ! bows and bills ! — A messenger 
brings us notice that Pembroke is in fuU march 
hither from the borders of Ayrshire, and will be 
with us in half an hour. Fight on, gallant Eng-^ 
lish ! Valence to the rescue ! and long life to 
the gallant Earl of Pembroke !'* 

Those English within and around the church 
BO longer delayed to take arms, and De Walton, 
crying out at the height of his voice, ^^ I implore 
the Douglas to look nearly to the safety of the 
ladies," fought his way to the church door ; the 
Scottish finding themselves unable to resist the 
impression of terror which affected them at the' 
sight of this renowned knight, seconded by his 
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bfother^in-^unxis, both of whom had been so long 
the terror of the district In the meantime, it 
is possible that De Walton might altogether have 
forced his way out of the church, had he not been 
met boldly by the young son of Thomas Dickson 
of Hazelside, while his father was receiving from 
Douglas the charge of preserving the stranger 
ladies from aU harm" from the fight, ^ch, go 
long suspended, was now on the point of taking 
place. 

De Walton, in the meantime, cast his eye upon 
the Lady Augusta, with a desire of rushing to 
the rescue ; but was forced to conclude, that he 
provided best for her safety by leaving her under 
the protection of Douglas's honour. 

Young Dickson, in the meantime, heaped blow 
on blow, seconding with all his juvenile courage 
every effort he could make, in order to attain the 
prize due to the conqueror of the renowned De 
Walton. 

^^ Silly boy,'' at length said Sir John, who had 
for some time forborne the stripling, ^^ take, then,^ 
thy death from a noble hand, since thou preferrest 
that to peace and length of days." 
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" I care not,*' said the Scottish youth, with 
his dying breath ; " I have lived long enough, 
since I have kept you so long in the place where 
you now stand/* ' 

And the youth said truly, for as he fell never 
again to rise, the Douglas stood in his place, 
and without a word spoken, again engaged with 
De Walton in the same formidable single com* 
bat, by which they had already been distin- 
guished, but with even additional fury. Aymer 
de Valence drew up to his friend De Walton's 
left hand, and seemed but to desire the apology 
of one of Douglas's people attempting to second 
him, to join in the fray ; but as he saw no person 
who seemed disposed to give him such oppor- 
tunity, he repressed the inclination, and remained 
an unwiUing spectator. At length it seemed as if 
Fleming, who stood foremost among the Scottish 
knights, was desirous to measure his sword witli 
De Valence^ Aymer himself, burning with the 
desire of combat, at last called out, ^^ Faithless 
Knight of Boghall ! step forth and defend your- 
self against the imputation of having deserted 
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your lady love, and of being a mansworn disgrace 
to the rolls of chivalry !'* 

/^ My answer," said Fleming, " even to a less 
gross taunt, hangs by my side." In an instant 
his sword was in his hand, and even the practised 
warriors who looked on felt difficulty in dis- 
covering the progress of the strife, which rather 
resembled a thunder-storm in a mountainoas 
country, than the stroke and parry of two swords, 
offending on the one side, and keeping the de- 
fensive on the other. 

Their blows were exchanged with surprising 
rapidity; and although the two combatants did 
not equal Douglas and De Walton in maintain^ 
ing a certain degree of reserve, founded upon 
a respect which these knights mutually enter- 
tained for each other, yet the want of art was 
supplied by a degree of fury, which gave chance 
at least an equal share in the issue. 
' Seeing their superiors thus desperately enga- 
ged, the partisans, as they were accustomed^ 
Stood still on either side, and looked on with the 
reverence which they instinctively paid to their 
commanders and leaders in arms. One or twa 
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of the women were in the meanwhile attracted, 
according to the nature of the sex, by compassion 
for those who had already experienced the ca- 
sualties of war. Young Dickson, breathing his 
last among the feet of the combatants, was in 
some sort rescued from the tumult by the Lady 
de Berkely, in whom the action seemed less 
€trange, owing to the pilgrim's dress which she 
still retained, and who in vain endeavoured to 
Hsolicit the attention of the boy^s father to the 
task in which she was engaged. 

^< Cumber yourself not, lady, about that which 
is bootless," said old Dickson, ^^ and distract not 
your own attention and mine from preserving 
you, whom it is the Douglas's wish to rescue, and 
whom, so please God and Saint Bride, I consider 
as placed by my chieftain under my charge. Be- 
liere me, this youth's death is in no way forgot* 
ten, though this be not the time to remember it* 
•A time will come fdr recollection, and an hour 
for revenge." 

So said the stem old man, reverting his eyes 
from the bloody corpse which lay at his feet, a 
model of beauty and strength. Having takeD 
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one more anxious look, he turned round, and 
placed himself where he could best protect the 
Lady of Berkely, not again turning his eyes on 
his son's body. 

In the interim the combat continued, without 
the least cessation on either side, and without a 
decided advantage. At length, however, fete 
seemed disposed to interfere; the Knight of 
Fleming, pushing fiercely forward, and brought 
by chance almost close to the person 'of the Lady 
Margaret Hautlieu, missed his blow, and his foot 
sliding in the blood of the young victim, Dick-* 
son, he fell before his antagonist, and was in 
imminent danger of being at his mercy, \dien 
Margaret de Hautlieu, who inherited the soul of 
a warrior, and, besides, was a very strong, as well 
as an undaunted person, seeing a mace of no great 
weight lying on the floor, where it had been 
dropt by the fedlen Dickson, it at the same instant 
caught her eye, armed her hand, and intercepted 
or struck down the sword of Sir Aymer de 
Valence, who would otherwise have remained the 
master of the day at that interesting moment* 
Fleiping had more to do to avail himself of an 
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unexpected chance of recovery, than to make a 
commentary upon the manner in which it had 
been so singularly brought about ; he instantly 
recovered the advantage he had lost, and was able 
in the ensuing close to trip up the feet of his 
antagonist, wno fell on the pavement, while the 
voice of his conqueror, if he could properly be 
termed such, resounded through the church witb 
the £ital words, " Yield thee, Aymer de Valence 
— ^rescue or no rescue — yield thee ! — yield thee!** 
he added, as he placed his sword to the throat of 
the fallen knight, ^^ not to me, but to this noble 
Lady — ^rescue or no rescue." 

With a heavy heart the English knight per- 
ceived that he had fairly lost so favourable an 
opportunity of acquiring fame, and was obliged 
to submit to lus destiny, or be slain upon the 
spot. There was only one consolation, that no 
battle was ever more honourably sustained, being 
gained as much by accident as by valour. 

The fate of the protracted and desperate com- 
bat between Douglas and De Walton did not muck 
longer remain in suspense ; indeed, the number 
of conquests in single combat achieved by the 
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Douglas in these wars, was so great, as to make: 
it doubtful whether he was not, in personal, 
strength and skill, even a superior knight to 
Bruce himself, and he was at least acknowledged, 
nearly his equal in the art of war. 

So however it was, that when three quarters 
of an hour had passed in hard contest, Douglas 
and De Walton, whose nerves were not actually, 
of iron, began to show some signs that their hu-. 
man bodies were feeling the effect of the dread*, 
fill exertion. Their blows began to be drawn 
more slowly, and were parried with less celerity.. 
Douglas, seeing that the combat must soon come 
to an end, generously made a signal, intimating 
to his antagonist to hold his hand for an instant. 

« Brave De Walton," he said, " there is no; 
mortal quarrel between us, and you must be 
sensible that in this passage of arms, Douglas,^ 
though he is only worth his sword and his cloak, 
has abstained from taking a decisive advantage 
when the chance of arms has more than once 
offered it. My father's house, the broad do- 
mains around it, the dwelling, and the graves of 

VOL. IV. o 
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my ancestors, form a reasonable reward for a 
hniglit to fight for, and call upon me in an im- 
perative voice to prosecute the strife whidi has 
such an object, while you are as wdoome to the 
noble lady, in all honour and safety, as if you 
had received her from the hands ci King Ed- 
imd himself; and I give you my word, that the 
utmost honours which can attend a prisoner, and 
a careful absence of every thmg like injury or 
insult, shall attend De Walton when he yields 
lip die castle, as well as his sword, to James of 
Douglas/' 

^ It is the fate to which I am perhaps doom* 
ed," replied Sir John de Walton ; " but never 
will I voluntarily embrace it> and never shall k 
be said that my own tongue, saving in the last 
^a:tremity, pronounced upon me the fetal sen- 
tence to fiink the point of my own sword. Pem- 
broke is upon die march mdi hk M^ole army^ 
to rescue the garrison of Douglas. I boar ikm 
tramp of his horse's feet even now; and I will 
maintain my ground while I am within reach ei 
support; nor do I fear that the breath whidi 
now begins to fail will' not last long enough to 
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uphold the struggle till the armal of the ex- 
pected MLCconr. Come on, then, and treat me 
not as a child, but as one who^ whether I stand 
or &I1, fears not to encounter the utmost force 
of my knightly antagonist." 

*^ So be it then/' said Douglas^ a darksome 
hue, like the lurid colour of the thunder-cloudy 
changing his brow as he spoke, intimating that 
he meditated a speedy end to the contest, whe% 
just as the noise of horses' feet drew ni^ a 
Welsh knight, known as such by the diminutive 
size of his steed, his naked limbs, and his bk>ody 
spear, called out loudly to the combatants to hold 
their hands. 

" Is Pembroke near ?" said De Walton. 

*^ No nearer than Loudon Hill," said the Fres« 
tantin ; ^< but I bring his commands to John de 
Walton." 

'^ I stand ready to obey them through eyery 
danger," answered the knight. 

<< Woe is me," said the Welshman, ^^ that 
my mouth should bring to the ears of so brave 
a man tidings so unwelcome ! The Earl of 
Pembroke yesterday received information that 
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the Castle of Douglas was attacked by the son 
of the deceased Earl, and the whole inhabitants 
of the district Pembroke, on hearing this, re- 
solved to march to your support, noble knight, 
with all the forces he had at his disposal. He 
did so, and accordingly entertained every assu- 
rance of relieving the^ castle, when unexpectedly 
he met, on Loudon Hill, a body of men of no 
very inferior force to his own, and having at their 
head that famous Bruce whom the Scottish rebels 
acknowledge as their king. He marched in- 
stantly to the attack, swearing he would not even 
draw a comb through his grey beard until he had 
rid England of this recurring plague. But the 
fate of war was against us." 

He stopt here for lack of breath. 

" I thought so !" exclaimed Douglas. " Ro- 
bert Bruce will now sleep at night, since he has 
paid home Pembroke for the slaughter of his 
friends and the dispersion of his army at Meth- 
uen Wood. His men are, indeed, accustomed 
to meet with dangers, and to conquer them: 
those who follow him have been trained imdcr 
Wallace, besides being partakers of the perils 
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of Bruce himself. It was thought that the waves 
had swallowed them when they shipped them- 
selves from the west; but know^ that the Bruce 
was determined with the present reviving spring 
to awaken his pretensions, and that he retires 
not from Scotland again while he lives, and while 
a single lord remains to set his foot by his sove- 
reign, in spite of all the power which has been so 
feloniously employed against him," 

** It is even too true," said the Welshman 
Meredith, ^< although it is said by a proud 
Scotchman. — The Earl of Pembroke, complete- 
ly defeated, is unable to stir from Ayr, towards 
which he has retreated with great loss ; and he 
sends his instructions to Sir John de Walton, to 
make the best terms he can for the surrender of 
the Castle of Douglas, and trust nothing to his 
support," 

The Scottish, who heard this unexpected news, 
joined in a shout so loud and energetic, that the 
ruins of the ancient church seemed actually to 
rock, and threaten to fall on tlie heads of those 
who were crowded within it. 

The brow of De Walton was overclouded at 
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the news of Pembroke's defeat, although in some 
respects it placed him at liberty to take measures 
for the safety of Lady Berkely. He could not, 
however, claim the same honourable terms which 
had been offered to him by Douglas before the 
news of the battle of Loudon Hill had arrived. 

** Noble knight,** he said, ** it is entirely at 
your pleasure to dictate the terms of surrender 
of your paternal castle ; nor have I a right to 
claim from yon those conditions which, a little 
while since, your generosity put in my offer. 
But I submit to my fate ; and upon whatever 
terms you think fit to grant me, I must be con* 
tent to offer to surrender to you the weapon, of 
which I now put the point in the earth, in evi- 
dence that I will never more direct it against 
you until a fair ransom shall place it once more 
at my own disposal." 

•* God forbid,*' answered the noble James of 
Douglas, ^^ that I should take such advantage of 
the bravest knight out of not a few who have 
found me work in battle ! I will take example 
from the Knight of Fleming, who has gaUandj 
bestowed his captive in guerdon upon a noble 
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damsel here present ; and in like manner I trans- 
fer my claim upon the person of the redoubted 
Knight of Walton, to the high and noble Lady 
Augusta Berkely, who, I hope, will not scorn 
to accept from the Douglas a gift which the 
chance of war has thrown into his hands." 

£Sbr John de Walton, on hearing this unex- 
pected decision, looked up like the traveller who 
discovers the beams of the sun breaking through 
and disperidng the tempest which has accompar 
nied him for a whole morning. The Lady of 
Berkely recollected what became her rank, and 
showed her sense of the Douglas's chivalry.^ 
Hastily wiping off the tears which had unwill- 
ingly flowed to her eyes, while her lover's safety 
and her own were resting on the precarious issue 
of a desperate combat, she assumed ^e look 
proper to a heroine of that age, who did not feel 
averse to accept the hnportance which was con- 
ceded to her by the general voice of the diivalry 
of llie period. Stepping forward, bearing her 
person gracefully, yet modestly, in the attitude 
M a lady accustomed to be looked to in diffi- 
culties like llie present, she addressed llie audir- 
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«ence in a tone whicli might not have misbeoome 
the Goddess of Battle dispersing her influence 
at the close of a field covered with the dead aad 
ithe dying. 

" The noble Douglas," she said, " shall not 
pass without a prize from the field which he lias 
40 nobly won. This rich string of brilliants, 
vhich my ancestor won from the Sultan of Tre* 
.foisond, itself a prize of battle, will be honoured 
hy sustaining, under the Douglas's armour, a 
Jock of hair of the fortunate lady whom the vic- 
jtorious lord has adopted for his guide in chivalry ; 
.and if the Douglas, till he shall adorn it with 
4hat lock, will permit the honoured lock of hair 
-which it now bears to retain its station, she on 
'whose head it grew will hold it as a signal that 
poor Augusta de Berkely is pardoned for havings 
^;aged any mortal man in strife with the Knight 
^f Douglas." 

" Woman's love," replied the Douglas, " shall 
not divorce this locket from my bosom, which I 
'Will keep till the last day of my life, as emble^ 
onatic of female worth and female virtue. Andy 
4iot to encroach upon the valued and honoured 
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province of Sir John de Walton, be it known to 
all men, that whoever shall say that Lady Au-* 
gusta de Berkely has, in this entangled matter^ 
acted otherwise than becomes the noblest of her 
sex, he will do well to be ready to maintain such 
a proposition with his lance, against James of 
Douglas, in a fair field." 

This speech was heard with approbation on 
all sides ; and the news brought by Meredith of 
the defeat of the Earl of Pembroke, and his sub- 
sequent retreat, reconciled the fiercest of the 
English soldiers to the surrender of Douglas 
Castle. The necessary conditions were speedily 
agreed on, which put the Scottish in possession 
of this stronghold, together with the stores, both 
of arms and ammunition, of every kind, which 
it contained. The garrison had it to boast, that 
they obtained a free passage, with their horses 
and arms, to return by the shortest and safest 
route to the marches of England, without either 
suffering or inflicting damage. 

Margaret of Hautlieu was not bdxind in act- 
ing a generous part ; the gallant Knight of Va- 
lence was allowed to accompany his friend De 
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Wahon aad the Lady Augusta to England, and 
without Tan6<mi. 

The venerable prelate of Glasgow^ seeiii^ 
-what appeared at one time likely to end in a 
general conflict, terminate so auspidonsly for 
his country,' oontenteid himself with bestowing 
his blessing on the assembled multitude, and 
retiring with those who came to aosost in the 
senrice of the day. 

This surrender of Douglas Castle upon die 
Fklm Sunday of 19th Mardi, 1306-7, was tiie 
beginning of a career of conquest which was 
uninterrupted, in whidi the greater part of the 
strengths and fortresses of Scotland were yidd-* 
^d to those who asserted the liberty of iSxeif 
country, until the crowning mercy was gained 
in the celebrated field of Bannockbum, where 
die English sustained a defeat more disastrous 
dian is menti<med upon any other occasion in 
their annals. Little need be said of the fate of 
the persons of this story. King Edward warn 
greatly enraged at Sir John de Walton for ha- 
ving surrendered the Castle of Douglas, secv* 
ring at the same time his own object, the envied 
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liand of the beiress of Berkdly. The knights 
to whom he referred the matter as a subject of 
enquiry, gave it nevertheless as their opinion 
that De Walton was void of all censure, having 
disdiarged his duty in its fullest extent, till the 
commands of his superior officer obliged him to 
sonrender the Dangerous Castle. 

A singular renewal of intercourse took jdace, 
many months afterwards, between Margaret 
of Haudieu and her lover, Sr Malcolm Fle- 
ming. The use which the lady made of her 
freedom, and of the doom of the Scottish Parlia* 
ment, which put her in possession of her father's 
inheritance, was to €d11ow her adventurous spi- 
rit through dangers not usually encountered by 
those of her sex ; and the Lady of HautUeu was 
not only a daring follower of the chase, but it 
was said that she was even not daunted in the 
batlle^^. She remained faithful to the politi- 
cal principles which she had adopted at an early 
period; and it seemed as if she had formed the 
gaOant resolution of shaking the god Cupid from 
her horse's mane, if not treading him beneath 
her horse's feet. 
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The tleming^ although he had vanished from 
the neighbourhood of the counties of Lanark and 
Ayr, made an attempt to state his apology to 
the Lady de Hautlieu herself, who returned his 
letter unopened, and remained to all appearance 
resolved never again to enter upon the topic of 
their original engagement. It chanced, how- 
ever, at a later period of the war with England^ 
while Fleming was one night travelling upon the 
Border, after the ordinary fashion of one who 
sought adventures, a waiting-maid, equipped in 
a fantastic habit, asked the protection of his arm 
in the name of her lady, who, late in the even- 
ing, had been made captive, she said, by certaia 
ill-disposed caitiffs, who were carrying her by 
force through the forest. The Fleming's lanc^ 
was, of course, in its rest, and woe betide the 
faitour whose lot it was to encounter its thrust ; 
the first fell, incapable of farther combat, and 
another of the felons encoimtered the same fate 
with little more resistance. The lady, released 
from the discourteous cord which restrained her 
liberty, did not hesitate to join company with 
the brave luiight by whom she had been rescued > 
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and although the darkness did not permit her to 
recognise her old lover in her liberator, yet she 
could not but lend a willing ear to the conver- 
sation with which he entertained her, as they 
proceeded on the way. He spoke of the fidlen 
caitiffs as being Englishmen, who found a plea- 
sure in exercising oppression and barbarities upon 
the wandering damsels of Scotland, and whose 
cause, therefore, the champions of that country 
were bound to avenge while the blood throbbed 
in their veins. He spoke of the injustice of the 
national quarrel which had afforded a pretence 
for such deliberate oppression; and the lady, 
who herself had suffered so much by the inter- 
ference of the English in the affairs of Scot- 
land, readily acquiesced in the sentiments which 
he expressed on a subject which she had so much 
reason for regarding as an afflicting one. Her 
answer was given in the spirit of a person who 
would not hesitate, if the times should call for 
such an example, to defend even with her hand 
the rights which she asserted with her tongue. 

Pleased with the sentiments which she ex- 
pressed, and recognising in her voice that secret 
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ehanD^ which, once impressed upon the h^Miiaa* 
hearly is rarely wrought out of Ate remembrance 
by a long train of subsequent eventSy he almost 
persuaded himself that the tones were famiHAy 
to him, and had at one time formed the key to 
his innermost affections. In proceeding on their 
journey, the knighf s troubled state of mind was 
augmented instead of being diminished. The 
scenes of his earliest youth ware recalled by cir- 
cumstanees ao slight, as would in ordinary cases 
have produced no effect whatsoever ; the senti* 
mente appeared similax to those which his life 
had been devoted to enforce, and he half per- 
suaded himself that the dawn of day was to be 
to him the beginning of a fortune equally sin-* 
gular and extraordiaary. 

In the midst of this anxiety, Sir Malcohii 
Fhsming had no anticipation that the lady whom, 
he had heretofore rejected was again ihrowii 
into his path, after years of absence; stiU les% 
when daylight gave him a partial view of In^ 
fak companion's countenance, was he pr^Mffed 
t» believe that h^ was imee stgam to teem him- 
self the champion of Margaret de Hautlieu^ b«^ 
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kwas so* The lady, on tkat direful mornii^ 
vhen she retired firom the church of Douglas^ 
had*not resolved (indeed what lady erer did ?) to 
renounce, without some struggle, the beauties 
which she had once possessed. A long process 
of time, employed under skilful hands, had sue* 
ceeded in obliterating the scars which remained 
as the marks of her fiill. These were now con- 
siderably effaced, and the lost organ of sight no 
longer appeared so great a blemish, concealed, 
as it was, by a black ribbon, and the arts of the 
tirewoman, who made it her business to shadow 
it over by a lock of hair. In a word, he saw the 
same Margaret de Hautlieu, with no very dif- 
jEerent style of expression from that which her 
face^ partaking of the high and passionate cha- 
racter of her soul, had always -presented. It 
seemed to both, therefore, that their jbte, by 
bringing them toflrether after a separation which 
appeared so decisire, had intimated its ^ai that 
their fortunes were insqiarable fr<»n each other,^ 
By the time that the summer sun had cUmbed 
high in the heavens, the two travellers rode 
apart from their rednne, oonversing together 
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with an eagerness which marked the important' 
matters in discussion between them; and in a 
shprt time it was made generally known through, . 
Scotland, that Sir Malcolm Fleming and the 
Lady Margaret de Hautlieu were to be united 
at the court of the good King Robert, and the 
husband invested with the honours of Biggar 
and Cumbernauld, an earldom so long known in 
the family of Fleming. 



The gentle reader is acquainted, that these 
are, in all probability, the last tales which it will 
be the lot of the Author to submit to the public- 
He is now on the eve of visiting foreign parts ; a 
ship of war is commissioned by its Royal Master 
to carry the Author of Waverley to climates in 
which he may possibly obtain such a restoration 
of health as may serve him to spin his thread to 
an end in his own country* Had he continued 
to^prosecute his usual litenury labours, it seems 
indeed probable, that at the term of years he 
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has abeady attained) the bowl, to u5e the pa- 
thetic langaage of Scripture, would have been 
broken at the fountain ; and little can one, who 
has enjoyed on the whole an uncommon share 
of the most inestimable of worldly blessings, be 
entitled to complain, that life, advancing to its 
period, should be attended with its usual pro- 
portions of shadows and storms. They hare 
affected him at least in no more pamful manner 
than is inseparable from the discharge of this part 
of the debt of humanity. Of those whose rela- 
tion to him in the ranks of life might have insured 
him their sympathy imder indisposition, many 
are now no more ; and those who may yet follow 
in his wake, are entitled to expect, in bearing 
inevitable evils, an example of firmness and pa- 
tience, more especially on the part of one who 
has enjoyed no small good fortune during the 
course of his pilgrimdge. 

The public have claims on his gratitude, for 
which the Author of Waverley has no adequate 
means of expression ; but he may be permitted 
to hope, that the powers of his mind, such as 
they are, may not have a different date from 
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tiiOBe of hiB body; and tkit he may again meet 

« 

kis patronizing friends, if not exactly in bis old 
fiMkion of Hleraihire, at least in some branchy 
may not oall fortk die remark, that — 

Superflnoiu kgv the Tetertii ea the «tBge» 
Abbotsfoed, Sqkteaaabery 1831* 
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